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1 moment 


T was at the most critical 
that the thing happened. Brian 
Wyatt, on the wonderful piebald 


Cut-and-run, with a clear field and 
the ball to himself, seemed a sure win- 
ner, In fact, his side had already 
pocketed the goal when the pony stum- 
bled and turned what appeared to be 
a complete double somersault. 

From the spectators massed round 
the field like a bank of many-colored 
flowers, there sounded a long-drawn 
“Ach!” of mingled horror and pleas- 
urable excitement, such as has been 
heard on similar occasions since giadi- 
atorial days. ‘The pony lay still. ‘The 
rider scrambled promptly to his fect 
and gave a reassuring wave, which 
somehow savored of sarcasm. The 
captain of the opposition rode up to 
express polite regrets, The dead pony 
was efficiently removed, a fresh pony 
brought on to the field, and the game 
resumed. The flowers waved their 
heads softly to and fro and gave way 
to emotio: 

“I can’t think how he escaped! 
then he's as supple as steel.” 

“Yes, isn't he? How wonderful that 
you should think of that simile! Or 
is it metaphor? T never know. And 
he’s so brave! Did you see how he 
‘As if nothing had happened!” 


But 
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“I call him the Darling of the Gods 
—after a play, you know. He has 
everything, hasn't he? Not just money, 
but health and good luck and brains 
and courage.” r 

‘The more sober element in the border 
grumbled a modifying assent, 

“He's like steel, all right. ‘Hard’ 
isn't the word for him, I'd rather try 
and get a fiver out of a Jew than out 
of Wyatt. I don’t know what people 
go so crazy about.” 

The flowers laughed delicately. 

“And they say women are more jeal- 
ous than men!” 

‘There was one member of the crowd 
who had neither exclaimed nor com- 
mended, nor, in fact, shown any trace 
of fecling during the whole incident, 
She sat in the first row, between a 
stout gentleman, who was evidently 
conscious that he looked a typical John 
Bull and was trying hard to live up to 
it, and a fair young man whose well- 
fitting top hat none the less appeared 
far too big for him. 

She herself-was like an English gar- 
den rose set ami: hothouse orchids 
and camelias, She was expensively, 
but quietly dressed; the fair, waving 
hair under the shady hat was done up 
with an eye to its own character and 
none to fashion; her complexion and 
the strong,’ fine curve of her lips had 


borrowed nothing of their loveliness. 
Women from other climes might have 
been smarter, more rigidly trim. But 
at their best they could not have 
matched her as a human being. ‘The 
frank, straight glance of her blue eyes, 
the unconscious dignity with which che 
carried her small head, were in them- 
selves beautiful. And one knew that 
she would grow more lovely with the 
yeats. 

When the pink-and-silver-clad rider 
had gone headlong, her lips had tight- 
ened a little, but that was all. And 
presently, when the’ unhorsed knight, 
now sobered to the Bond Street ideal, 
made his appearance at her side, she 
smiled faintly up at him in welcome, 
as if to be thrown, rolled on, and 
kicked by a pony in its death throes 
‘was a healthy and everyday occurrence. 

Brian Wyatt waited, His attitude 
and the expression on his lean, weather- 
beaten face somehow or other lifted 
the youth with the abnormal top hat 
out of his seat; whereat Wyatt 
promptly and without invitation took 
his place, and the deposed one, having 
hung about ruefully for a minute, evi- 
dently bewildered at his own conduct, 
departed in search of better fortune. 
‘The John Bull gentleman, after a quick, 
recognizing glance at the newcomer, 
turned his attention entirely in the 
‘opposite direction, 

“Well ? 

“Well?” 

“I'm waiting for you to say 
thing sympathetic.” 

“Why should I be sympathetic?” 

“Well, for one thing, there's Cut-and- 
run, you know.” 

“T was told the poor little fellow 
was beyond reach of human sympathy.” 

“What about me? He was my best 


“You can buy another.” 
“By Jove, so I can! One can buy 
anything, Still, if I hadn't been as 


hard as nails, they’d have carried us 
two off the field together.” 

“But as you are as hard as nails, 
they didn't.” 
lot very kind, are you?” 

'm sensible. 

“Hm, When I was coming along, 
quite a lot of women risked their com- 
plexions over me. And one of them 
squeezed my hand.” 

“What did you feel?” 

“Sick.” 

“Do you want me to make you sick, 
1007” 

He snapped his absurdly long-lashed 
green eyes in appreciation. 

“By Jove, it is refreshing to find a 
woman with a new method! No, I 
don't. It would be the shattering ‘of 
my last hope.” 

She did not answer. She was gazing 
straight in front of her at the field, 
gayly sprinkled with the departing spec- 
tators, and her brows were ly 
severe. He leaned toward her. 

“Let's go and get married,” he said. 
“T've got the license in my pocket. It'd 
be an enormous joke on the world, [ 
believe it’s the only thing that could 
possibly amuse me just now. It oc- 
curred to me the other day—a great 
idea, We'll just walk out of here, 
and the thing that ninety-nine mothers 
have been plotting and dreaming about 
—with suitable variations— will have 
been accomplished. What do you say?” 

She looked at him suddenly. 

“You can be a cad, Mw. Wyatt— 
when you try.” 

“I'm practical,” he asserted, smiling 
and unruffied. “I say what I think and 
Ido what I want too. I find it saves 
time. I want you, for instance, and 
I know that you like me. You do, 
don’t you? Own up.” 

“T like you in parts—like the curate’s 
egg,” she admitted dryly. 

“And the parts you don't like are 
gilded over,” he added. 

“No, They’re not. At least it’s what 
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you call the gilt that I don't like. 
When I look at you, I often think of a 
fine statue that has been painted over 
by some bright, shiny, poisonous stuff 
which is eating away the fineness under- 
neath. And Ihate it. Just because I 
do like you, I’m sorry.” 

He chuckled. 

“Don't say you hate my money, dear. 
It’s so exactly the sort of thing a good, 
sweet woman ought to say.” 

“But I do say it."* She met his mock- 
‘ery unflinchingly, “And because it's 
true, I shan’t marry you.” 

“If I lost it—my money—then? No, 
don't! T always want to think of you 
as being a little different from the rest. 
It’s so commonplace. It’s the sort of 
thing people say in novels. My dear, 
how proud, how glad I should be if 
‘you were really honest !” 

“And said, ‘Brian, is it really a hun- 
dred thousand a year?” 

He nodded gravely, and she looked 
away from him. 

“Well, you see, I’m not interested. 
I'm not going to marry you. 

“Yes, you are.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. His eyes 
were kind, rather sleepy, and altogether 
satirical. 

“Things usually happen as TI want 
them to.” 

“You don't believe in people.” 

“I do. I believe in them intensely.” 

“You believe in their greed, their 
meanness, their vena Well, I'm 
not going to marry you, 

“You said that before, 
amicably, 

Miss Faircloughr rose to her feet, and 
the elderly gentleman on her left rose 
with her. She took his arm and bowed 
in Wyatt's direction. ‘The latter stood, 
hat in hand, his head a little on one 
his eyes twinkling. 

‘You won't forget the twenty-fifth, 
sir?” 

“I never forget the prospect of a 


* he remarked 
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good dinner,” retorted Mr, Fairclough 
blufily. To'his daughter he added, as 
they threaded their way through the 
eddying crowd, “That young man 
seemed positively in earnest {6r once.” 


“He was proposing,” she explained. 
“I know, my dear. Frankly, I 
heard.” 


“I thought you were asleep.” 

“I can hear better with my eyes shut. 
Matter of concentration. In your place, 
my dear, I think I should have struck 
while the iron is hot. But you know 
your own business best.” 

“I’m not going to marry him,” she 
said rather wearily. “I was in earnest; 
too.” 

Mr, Fairclough stopped a minute and 
then walked on more slowly. His air 
of bulldog good humor and rather 
childish honesty had thinned. He 
looked perplexed, ruffled, and unex- 
pectedly astute, 

“My dear, I thought you liked him.” 

“I do. It's his money.” 

“Surely not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle, Besides——" Mr: Fairclough 
regained his rugged virtue at a stride. 
“What does moNey matter?” he de- 
manded. “Love is everything. Love 
makes the world go round. Love ina 
palace is as beautiful as love in a cot- 
tage. Love, my dear—” 

“But I don’t love him as he is,” she 
objected, sighing. 

Mi 

“Well, your life, my dear. 
I don’t pretend—I'm an old man, A 
grave responsibility, too. Glad to see 
you settled. And then there’s Sanders. 
Dear me, I had forgotten Sanders. T 
had practically promised—I said T was 
sure of getting Wyatt on the board of 
the new company. So important to 
have a man of his position. The pub- 
lic trusts dollars more than good names. 
Sad, but true, And Wyatt’s so pain 
fully incredulous, Thinks everybody 
is after his money. Positive misan- 
thrope. A woman’s love—might have 


cured him. And now he'll be offended. 
Dear, dear, it’s all very trying! All 
for the best in the long run, no doubt, 
but trying in the meantime. “Your poor 
old father has great difficulties, Eliza~ 
beth. I'd have given anything——” 

“Would you give me—against my 
will?” she asked gravely. 

“Oh, God forbid!” said Mr. Fair- 
clough with fervor. “Besides,” he 
added as an afterthought, “nowadays 
it wouldn't be legal.” 


CHAPTER IL 


+ Even in a nightmare, nothing so 
thoroughly disconcerting had ever hap- 
pened to him before. He had run into 
Lewisohn at the bottom of the Hay- 
‘market, and from that point to St. 
James’ Street, that gentleman, gesticu- 
lating much more than is considered 
nice in English society, his much too 
shiny top hat much too far back on 
his much too shiny head, kept pace 
with his victim with a pertinacity which 
explained the survival of his race under 
the most malignant historical persecu- 
tion, 

Undoubtedly it was open to Mr. 
Eversleigh Wishard to club his com- 
panion over the head or to spring into 
fa passing taxi, but the former expedi- 
ent was too ostentatious and the latter 
ineffective. Knowing Lewisohn as he 
did, he had not the slightest doubt but 
that he would participate in the spring, 
and to be seen driving with a money- 
lender is more compromising than to 
be seen walking with one. So there 
was nothing for it but to stride ahead 
ruthlessly and pray to Providence. 
“Mr. Lewisohn, heated by the pace, 
but quite unoffended, waved apologetic 
hands. 

“God knows—nothing would make 
me—bother an old friend—if I could 
help it,” he panted. “I know that it’s 
not cricket—between friends—this sort 
of thing—and as an Englishman—l 
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always like to play the game, But also 
I have a wife and children, Mr. Wish- 
ard, and you are a rich man—” 

“I'm not,” Mr. Wishard interrupted 
bitterly. 

“Well, then, there is your cousin—a 
millionaire.” 

“What's the good of a millionaire 
if he isn't you?” was the involved, but 
profound’ answer. 

“God knows,” persisted Mr. Lewis- 
ohn, “if you were. really hard up, I 
wouldn't say a word—not a word.” 

‘Mr. Wishard grimaced. 

“No—you wouldn't, [f you had not 
been sure of getting your money back in 
the long run, you wouldn't have lent it 
to me.” 

Mr, Lewisohn dodged round a lamp- 
post to avoid collision and came up 
unrufled on the other side. 

“If I hadn't to meet a bill myself— 
this very week—God knows——" 

“Oh, stow it!” Mr, Wishard, exas- 
perated into vulgarity, came to a halt 
and, screwing his eyeglass more firmly 
under the fat eyebrow, faced his tor- 
mentor with the resolution of despair. 
“Now look here—what is it you want 
me to do? Out with it! You know 
my resources. If you can suggest any 
way of improving them, I should be 
grateful.” 

Mr. Lewisohn beamed with child- 
like satisfaction. 

“My dear friend, it's so very simple. 
Your ‘cousin: 
My cousin is no good. I've told 
you that. He gives me an allowance, 
and that’s all I’ve got to expect. He's 
told me so, and when Wyatt says a 
thing, he means it. Besides, I don't 
know a meaner, more close-fisted skunk 
in England.” 

Mr. Lewisohn put his head on one 
and looked subtle, 

“My friend, that's where you are 
wrong, There's not much in the money 
world that I don't know, and I know 
that Mr. Wyatt gives like a prince 
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when there’s no one looking or expect- 
ing. He doesn't give to his friends. 
True, That, also, I understand. Mr. 
Wyatt is almost a nowveau-riche, His 
father made his pile in boot polish. 
Now a man whose people. have had 
money for generations doesn’t think 
about it and doesn’t think any one else 
is thinking about it, It’s as natural to 
him as air, But a man born in a slum 
can’t get used torit. If he’s £ common 
sort, he brags; if he’s a gentleman, hy’s 
afraid. The stuff gets.on his nerves. 
Mr. Wyatt is like that.” 

“Pon my word, you are a fellow!” 
Wishard interjected. “Fancy your 
knowing such a lot!” 

“He thinks every one is after his 
money,” Lewisohn proceeded, much 
fiattered. “Of course they are, but 
most people wouldn't bother about it. 
He distrusts every one. Well, it's your 
business to teach him he's wrong. 
You've got to show him you love him 
for himself —” 

“But I don't.” 

“—and that he ought to have faith 
in people.” 

Mr. Wishard looked at once bored 
and worried. 

“How can I? 
them, either.” 

Mr. Lewisohn shook his head. 

“A great mistake. In business al- 
ways have confidence. Believe in the 
other fellow, and he will believe” in 
you. For instance, I took your word, 
didn’t I, my dear friend —" 

‘And fifty per cent interest,” Mr. 
Wishard added gloomily. 

Mr. Lewisohn spread out his hands. 
at is just what 1 mean,” 

At that moment, a belated Providence 
in the dual form of a motor bus and 
a policeman came to Mr, Wishard's res- 
cue. The motor bus had done some- 
thing it shouldn’t, and the poligeman 
was annoyed, and between them they 
made a block in the traffic through 
which Mr. Wishard darted with the 


J don’t believe in 


agility of a fish. Providence, stifl play- 

ing up, settled the dispute just as Mr. 
Lewisohn was about to plunge in after 
him; and the procession flowed for- 
ward, threatening the pursuer’s toes, 
whiclt were promptly withdrawn into 
safety. 

On the other side of the road, Mr. 
Wishard hailed a taxi and, hidden 
in that vehicle's protecting shadow, took 
breath, It had been a disconcerting 
episode, but it had also provided food 
for thought, and accordingly he thought 
hard as they traveled toward Park 
Lane. If it were true that his impos- 
sible cousin were playing Haroun-al- 
Raschid in secret, then there was obvi- 
ously some hope. Something might be 
done. It was a case for psychology, 
which Mr, Wishard took to be the sei- 
entific term for the art of pulling other 


brooding when Wyatt's 
butler ushered him into the anteroom 
of the young millionaire’s Park Lane 
mansion. In some such magnificent 
surroundings, the Roi Soleil had prob- 
ably kept his courtiers and petitioners 
dangling. In much the same mood of 
suspicion, mutual distrust, and restless~ 
ness as that of Wyatt's callers, the cour- 
tiers and petitioners had no doubt 
waited for their admission to the royal 
presence. The walls were lined with 
all sorts and conditions of men, from 
a bishop down to all shades of the pro- 
fessional beggar, and they all stared 
at Mr. Wishard—who, as a privileged 
person, took precedence—with expres- 
sions of most bitter dislike. 

Wyatt was not alone, A sad-look- 
ing jittle man with a very big head 
and a disorderly mop of gray hair and 
anxious manners stood on the other 
side of his table and gesticulated. He 
had a heap of draftsman’s paper in 
front of him, which he indicated from 
time to time with a dirty fing 

After a friendly nod in Wishard’s 
direction, Wyatt continued to stare 


: 
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absent-mindedly out of the window. brimmed hat. Wishard, who, like most 


He did not seem to be listening at all. 
His square chin rested on the palm of 
his hand, and his face, seen in the light 
of Lewisohn’s recent observations, had 
a certain harassed, careworn- look 
which Wishard had never noticed be- 
fore. Hitherto, Wishard had always 
considered his cousin to be an ugly 
brute, as hard as nails, but there was 
undoubtedly something about him—an 
extreme sensitiveness of mouth and 
nostril—which was distinctly hopeful. 

“I'm not asking you for anything, Mr. 
Wyatt,” the gray-haired individual 
stated in a tired voice. “I'm offering 
you something. It’s the chance of a 
man’s life. It means not only a revo- 
lution in aérial warfare, but in com- 
merce, I need a man with money and 
courage and a sporting instinct, and 
T’ve chosen you.” 

The butler opened the door. 

“Time, sir,” he announced stonily. 

Wyatt came to life. He detached an 
already filled-in check from a bodk and 
tossed it across the table. 

“That's all I can do, Mr. McCor- 
mick,” he said. 

‘The old man took up the slip in 


“Every one who gets here between 
eleven and twelve gets three guineas. 
It’s my rule. Like most rules, there's 
but it saves trouble.” 

“Mr, Wyatt, I didn’t come hace for 
charity.” 

“I know you didn’t. You came here 
to offer me the chance of a lifetime. 
That's what they all do, On my 
twenty-first birthday, 1 was offered five 
chances like that, and in my youthful 
fervor I backed them all. Well, one 
grows older.” 

Mr. McCormick tore the check 
slowly across and across and laid the 
Pieces on the table. He gathered up 
his drawings and his shabby broad- 


people who have never done anything 
for anybody in their lives, was intensely 
sentimental, thought the old man’s bear- 
ing dignified and pathetic, Not that he 
believed in its sincerity, but he sym- 
pathized. His cousin was legitimate 
game. They were all comrades in the 
hunt and had a fellow feeling when 
their prey slipped through their fingers. 
He almo# winked as the defeated sup- 
pliant passed him, 

At the door, Mr. McCormick turned 
and gave a sad little bow, 

“Perhaps you'll think it over,” he 
said. 

“T never think things over,” Wyatt 
answered. 

As the door closed, he pushed an 
ebony box of cigarettes across. the 
table. 

“Help yourself. They're unique. I 
can give you just three m 
I showed too much favori 
be a riot. However, three minutes is 
enough for most requirements. Just 
say what you want, my dear fellow.” 

Mr. Wishard, who’ was not very tall 
and already rather rotund, drew him- 
self up. 

“What an old fiend you are, Brian! 
Can't you imagine somebody not want- 
ing anything 

“No. I'm not a novelist. 
Jionaire.” 

“That's cynical. You're beastly cyn- 
ical, Brian. It's a poisonous state of 
mind. As a matter of fact, I just came 
to have a look at you.” 

“Well, you've had a look at me,” 
Wyatt observed —_good-humoredly. 
“What next?” 

Mr. Wishard shook his head. He 
perched himself on the corner of the 
mahogany table and swung a stout leg 
reflectively. . 

“ve been thinking a lot about you, 
old fap,” he said. “I suppose it's 
cheek of a poor devil like myself to 
worry about a child of the gods like 
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ful for an occasional fiver. Like my- 


you, but I can't help it. You're not 
happy. I've heen watching you, and 
you're not a bit happy. In fact, you're 
damn’ miserable. In fact, I believe I'm 
a lot happier than you are, though, 
Heaven knows, [have my worries, 

“Debts again?” Wyatt queried. 
“Well, I told you I wouidn’t pay them 
and I won't.” 

“T don’t want you to,” Mr.-Wishard 
retorted with injured gravity. 
don’t. understand people a 
know, Brian. You've got a bee in your 
bonnet. Your money has gorie to your 
head. You're drunk with it, and you 
see everything upside down, and it 
makes you beastly unjust. That poor 
devil of an inventor, for instance. I 
don't know what he wanted you to 
take up-—" 

“An aéroplane, Two passengers. 
Luggage. America in fifteen hours or 
1g equally mad. 

1, even if it was mad, the man 
Look at the way he tore 


he clever ones do that,” Wyatt in- 
terjected wearily. “They tear up your 
or—or they turn you down, 
It's a case of reculer pour mieux sauter, 
It all comes to the same thing in the 
end.” 

He had gone back to his old posi- 
tion, his face turned to the window, 
ard, who, in his new role 
f psychologist, was becoming diabol- 
astute, had a most illuminating 
ww of the rather rugged profile. Also, 
he was thinking hard, What class of 
in a position to “turn down” 
niillionaires? A woman. Good! In 
ove, then? Excellent! People in love, 
even if they are misanthropes, are 
amenable to treatment 
know,” said Mr, Wishard 
y, “you're on the wrong tack, 
old chap. You are really. I don't deny 
that there are cadgers and beggars and 
hangers-on in the world, or even that 
the best of us aren't ready and grate 


self, for instance. But we won't sell 
ourselves—no, by Jove, we won't! We 
won't sell our friendship. In ‘fact, it 
often amazes me how little we will 
sell. At the bottom, we're an aston- 
ishingly sincere lot. ‘Take women, for 
instance. A real, fine woman, even if 
she does love the good things of life, 
won't marry for them. You'll find that 
out for yourself one of these days, and 
you'll admit I’m right. You'll be 
sorry—” 

“I'd be glad,” Wyatt interrupted. 
He got up and stood by the window 
with his back turned. “I'd like to be- 
lieve—but I can't. There’s only one 
proof I could accept—and that would 
cost too much.” 

This was involved. But Mr. Wish- 
ard, with the clew in his hand, proved 
equat to it. 

“You mean you'd have to lose a 
woman to believe in her? Stuff and 
nonsense! You've got to get a new 
point of view—that's all. You've got 
to trst_people—believe 
Wishard’s voice grew 
Jous—"the di 
all that, 
your millions.” 

“Don't talk balderdash! I can't.” 

“Chuck em away, then,” said Mr. 
Wishard, with a reckless gesture. 

“Try chucking them away yourself.” 

“I wish I could,” Mr. Wishard de- 
clared with engaging bluffness. “Well, 
anyhow, pretend to chuck ‘em away,” he 
suggested, spurred by inspiration, “and 
just see what happens,” 

There was no sign from the figure 
by the window. ‘The footman opened 
the door again, giving his customary 
warning, and Mr. Wishard slid grace- 
fully off the table. 

“You're a poor devil, Wyatt. It’s 
a contradiction in terms, but I repeat 
it. You're a poor devil.” 
What did you really come for?” 
Wyatt asked over his shoulder. 
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“And I’m damn’ Sorry for you,” Mr. 
Wishard concluded, as he passed with 
dignity into the anteroom. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lady Fetterley, who was always 
ready to play hostess for the consid- 
eration of a good dinner, gave the sig- 
nal, and amidst a subdued scraping of 
chairs and the fragrant frou-frou of 
soft stuffs, the feminine element with- 
drew to a more rarefied atmosphere. 

Wyatt himself held the door open, 
and as Elizabeth Fairclough passed 
him, he bent toward her, smiling. 

“Just five minutes. You will, won't 
you? I want to show you-hat old por- 
trait.” 

She did not answer, save by a faint 
‘movement of her fine head, and her ex- 
Pression was more troubled than the oc- 
casion seemed to warrant. She passed 
‘on quickly, and Wyatt closed the door 
and went back to his place at the head 
of the table. The incident had not 
lasted half a minute, but it had not 
‘escaped Mr. Fairclough, who was ap- 
parently absorbed in the astonishing 
qualities of his cigar. He drew his 
chair a little closer to his host's, so that 
the gap between him and his neighbor 
widened. The movement was art- 
lessly confidential. 

“This sort of thing makes a happy 


man of me,” he said. “A perfect din 
ner. You're too young yet, Wyatt, 
to know what food means, When 


you’re my age, you'll find that a well- 
cooked meal is the only illusion left 
you.” 

Wyatt glanced down the length of 
the polished oak table. His lin 
ically on each of his guests. 

by exquisite wines and 
charmed by their environment of un- 
stinted beanty, they had already dropped 
into easy attitudes, and conversation, at 
first intermittent, grew toa steady hum. 

“I have no illusions,” Wyatt re- 


marked lazily. “Even food is an un- 
veiled mystery. My mother kept a 
fried-fish shop before we began to make 
money in boot polish, so I know too 


much about that sort of thing. No, f 
really haven't an illusion.” 
“That in itself is an illusion,” Mr, 


Fairclough returned, blinking  good- 
humoredly through wreaths of amethyst 
smoke, “You're suffering from the 
malady of youth, dear fellow. You 
believe you don’t believe. Well, some 
one will come along and teach you bet- 
ter. In the meantime, you ought to 
throw yourself into something, work, 
take a place in politics—in business. 
For instance, there’s that new company 
1 was telling you about. A wonderful 
opening. Positively patriotic. Now, 
you were to put your back into it— 

“T never speculate,” Wyatt inter- 
posed, with his ironic little smile. 

“No one wants you to, It’s not your 
money we need. It’s your brains, your 
integrity, your personality. These 
things inspire confidence.” 

“You mean to say that without my 
money I should inspire confidence, 
friendship, affection?” 

“Of course I do.’ 

Wyatt leaned forward a little, low- 
ering his voice. 

“It’s very kind of you to say so, but 
my natural modesty makes me incredu- 
lous. I confess that if it could be 
proved, I should feel very different 
about things. I might even take an 
interest in your company. As it is, 
the thought of playing the gilt on your 
gingerbread bores me. There’s only 
one thing I want just now, and I can't 
quite understand why I don’t get i 
I wonder if you could explain. It's 
rather an untisual question at dinner, 
but as I'm going to propose again in 
a few minutes, I should like to have 


some idea now why your daughter 
persists in refusing me.” 
Mr. Fairclough suppressed a gasp. 


He found this young man rather try- 


ing. His cynicism, his directness, his 
imperiousness, were positively brutal. 
“Confound the fellow, if it wasn’t 
for his money, I'd kick him!” was Mr. 
Fairclough’s private comment. Out- 
wardly, under Wyatt's cool stare, he 
raised a smile of extreme worldly 
wisdom. 
‘My dear fellow, you're charming, 
quite charming. It shows how little 
you know" women. Now I'll tell you 
something strictly between ourselves. 
Elizabeth likes you—more than likes 
you. If you were Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
she'd marry you to-morrow. But then 
there’s your money. 
motive, her affection—open to suspi- 
cion. ‘In self-defense, she’s bound to 
refuse you—at first.” 
You think—in the end—she’ll marry 


me?” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Fairclough. 
"m so irresistible ? 

“Absolutely.” 

For the life of him, Mr. Fairclough 
could not suppress a twinkle that was 
to all practical purposes a wink. It 
seemed perfectly obvious to him, and 
he knew it was equally obvious to his 
‘companion, that a millionaire must be 
irresistible. Then why pretend? 
Nevertheless, he had a subsequent feel- 
ing that he had not played the right 
card, Wyatt sat back again, and a 
look of weariness and unutterable bore- 
dom shadowed his lean face 

“I'm immensely relieved,” he said. 

Half an hour later, he beat a casual 
and unobserved retreat toward the gal- 
ery. The house had formerly belonged 
to an exceptionally blue-blooded earl, 
and Wyatt had bought the family por- 
traits for an exorbitant sum. They 
were old and dull and ugly. Neverthe- 
less, as the young man came into the 
carefully modulated light, he saw that 
one person at least had found them i 
teresting—so interesting, in fact, th 
she did not even hear his approach. 
She stood facing the ugliest of them all 


It lays her—her. 


—an Elizabethan gentleman of amazing 
stiffness—her hands resting on the brass 
her fair head thoughtfully tilted. 
In her white dress and against the 
shadowy background, she was as Fadi- 
ant and immaterial as a returned spirit. 

THe came noiselessly over the parquet 
floor and stood near to her. His fawn- 
like, steely grace of body and the rather 
cruel mischievousness of his expres- 
sion made him a striking pendant to 
her exquisite simplicity. He did not 
speak for a minute, but watched her, 
his eyes half closed, his lips curved 
with ‘suppressed laugiiter. 

“Are you admiring my ancestors?” 
he asked softly. 

She did not start. He wondered if 
her absorption had just been an attrac- 
tive pose, for she did not even look at 
him. 

“They're not your ancestors,” 


she 


“My father boughi them,” he re- 
torted. 

“Buying ugly ancestors is silly,” she 
said. “Everybody has ancestors—and 
they're nearly always ugly. 

“Can you imagine mine?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I can imag- 
ine them quite well. They must have 
been little, strong, anxious people, al- 
ways hoping that their sons would be 
better than: themselves. They waited 
for generations. They were so poor 
and so obscure that no one dreamed of 
fainting their portraits. And then at 
last the dream came true, A great 
man was born to them, He climbed 
right up to the very top and dragged 
everybody up with him.” She broke 
off, sighing. “What a pity!” 

“What's a pity?” he asked. 

“You are,” she said promptly. 

“Because ?” 

“It must be so hard to fight your way 
to greatness—to become an ancestor of 
whom your sons and grandsons might 
be proud—and then to have nobody to 
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“So I'm ‘nobody’?” he persisted. 
“You're awfully rich,” she answered. 
He leaned his back against the rail, 
his hands thrust in his pockets, and 
surveyed her thoughtfully. 
“You look so gentle, so beautiful, so 
kind,” he said. “One can’t conceive 
of your really saying anything to hurt. 
And yet, underneath, you're a tigress 
—no, a lovely white Persian with long, 
sheathed claws which you dig into 
people you hate. And I believe you 
hate me. You said the other day you 
liked me—in parts—but I don’t believe 
it. I believe you just hate me.” 
“I believe I do, too,” she answered. 
like you sometimes—on horseback, 
riding to hounds, looping the loop over 
my head, doing things, being somebody 
somebody with nerve and pluck and 
daring. Then for a moment I forget 
that you're a money bag. You're a 
man.” She turned on him in a gust of 
indignation. “Oh, why aren't you 
somebody always? Why don't you do 
things—great things—so that one could 
be proud, so that one day unborn peo- 
ple will look up at your picture—just 
as faded and quaint as this one here— 
and feel thrilled and inspired? You 
have an opportunity that in itself is an 
inspiration. You're free. You have no 
care, no anxiety, to hamper you. 
There's nothing you couldn't do—noth- 
ing you couldn't become——" 

He cut short her eloquence with a 
shrug. 

“That's just it. I can become any- 
thing. I've only to wink an eye, lift 
a finger, give a hint, and there's noth- 
ing Iam not, Already I’m the world’s 
finest aviator, the best polo player, the 
most able, powerful, beneficent, virtu- 
ous figure in modern history, Ask 
any halfpenny rag if it isn't true. 
And I'm not yet thirty. What more 
do you want? What can ambition 


“I hate you!” she interrupted. “T 
hate you like this—in your perfect 
clothes, coated with money, surrounded 
by teautiful great things’ that you've 
stolgn—that can never really belong to 
you—with your air of cynicism, of con- 


tempt! You despise everything— 
every one! Even now you're despis- 
ing me!” 


He shook his dark head teasingly. 

“I'm asking you to be my wife.” 

“And if T consented, you would de- 
spise me more. Contempt would crys- 
tallize gradually into hatred.” 

“You're wonderfully clear visioned, 
dear.” 

“Yes, I must be, In the end I 
should lose you—whatever love you 
have for me—as surely as if I never 
saw you again.” 

“Would you mind that, Elizabeth ?” 

He bent closer to her, his eyes very 
bright, and she faced him courageously. 

“Yes, I should. I want the man I like 
to like me—to believe in me, even 
against his will. I'm not going to hurt 
him, weaken him, by marrying his 


That’s—that’s the 
The money-bagged 


enemy? 
other fellow, ch? 


own shekels, choked with his own 
-ynicism—would’ you marry the brave 
young hero—the man who can ride 
straight and loop loops and defy tige 
—not to mention white Persians —" 

“You're making fun of me,” she in- 
rupted, “and I've, been honest with 
you,” 

He saw the warm color in her cheeks 
and the tears which she held back, and 
he laughed. 

“You see, dear, I'm not a gentle- 


“No, you are not,” she admitted 
gravely. 


“But the other fellow? Well, we 
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won't talk about him, He hasn't much 
of a chance. It’s Money-hags. you'll 
marry in the end,” 

He saw her gesture, and his voice 
grew suddenly rough and unsteady. 

“Dear, I do love you. H's a queer 
thing. T've never been able to care 
for any one before. But I love you. 
I want you. I’ve even got a queer 
superstition about you. It’s as if some 
one said, ‘If you don't win her, you'll 
ose yourself—you'll be damned.’ So 
T’ve got to win you. But I love you. 
T'd like to love you more. I'd like to 
worship you—believe in you, but 1 
can't—I can't imagine it. Something 
inside me grins all the time. 

“And that’s why I'm not going to be 
your wife.” 

He caught hold of her hands and 
ed them roughly. 

“Oh, yes—in the end.” 

She’ freed herself with a quiet 
strength, and he stood back from her, 
breathing heavily, his eyes alight with 
an unholy excitement, Steps sounded 
outside in the corridor, and a footman 
made a discreet appearance. 

“If you please, sir, this letter has just 
The messenger said it was 


come. 


xeuse me, 

She was not looking at him. For 
many minutes, she kept her gaze reso- 
lutely averted, until his absolute silence 
began to trouble her. She turned to 
him at and found his eyes fixed 
on her with a curious, whimsical intent 
ness. But the savage excitement had 
gone wholly. He was rather pale, mo- 
mentarily older, and the hand that held 
the typewritten letter was steady. 

“Is it bad news?” she asked invol- 
untarily, 

“No. On the contrary, the very best. 
Almost a miracle.” He made her a 
little bow, “But you were quite right 
and very far-seeing. A case of femi- 
nine instinct, You will never be my 
wife. Please forget everything—ail 
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my foolishness and your own, too. 
T've already forgotten. 

“Thank you,” she said, almost in- 
andibly. 

He offered her his arm. 

“And now that we've admired my 
ancestors, shall we retum?” | 


A very excited gentleman put his 
head into the Faircloughs’ car just a: 
the driver was preparing to worm his 
way out of the tangle of traffic 

“I believe it’s true,” he said in a 
loud whisper. ‘There's even a hint of 
it in the papers—veiled, of course. It 
seems it’s been going on for years— 
regular undermining. Either he knew 
‘or he must have simply closed his eyes. 
Not involved, 1 hope?” 

“I hope not,” said Mr, Fairclough 
earnestly. 

“Good. There'll be more about this 
to-morrow.” The genfleman skipped 
off the step and the car forged ahead. 

‘Mr. Fairclough turned at once to the 
quiet, inattentive figure in the far cor 
ner. Like the true John Bull he was, 
he wasted no time on subtleties. 

“My dear—did he propose?” 

She nodded. 

“And you refused him?” 

“Yes.” 

She lifted her head a little, as if 
preparing to meet attack. Mr. Fair 
clough took off his hat and mopped his 
brow 

“Thank God!” he said piously. 

It was unexpected. She turned a 
startled, troubled face toward him for 
the first time, 

“T don't und 

“Why, the 
all his money 


stand, I thought—” 
lly young fool has lost 
id Mr. Fairclough. 


CHAPTER IV, 


He wondered vaguely whether 
human beings were chameleons, uncon 
sciously taking on the color of their 
surroundings. He had fitted in so per- 
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fectly with the beautiful, fabulously 
expensive Jacobean dining room, and 
now he secmed to fit in equally well 
with the packing cases. He sat on ons 
of the latter and kicked his heels against 
it and watched the workmen, who were 
removing the precious objets d'art with 
a callous brutality that would have en- 
raged him in the days when these things 
had been his own. Now they belonged 
to some one else, and he didn't care. 
He began to see that Elizabeth had 
heen right about them. They had never 
really belonged to him. If they had, he 
‘would have wept to see them go. He 
would have torn his hair out at the 
sight of a marble Venus being bun- 
dled headlong into a plebeian pantech- 
nicon. 

As it was, he was entirely absorbed 
in his own feelings. He was surprised 
to find himself s6 different. He hardly 
Knew himself. He felt that his per- 
sonality had become incalculable. He 
didn’t know any more what he would 
do under certain circumstances. He 
didn’t know whether he could ride or 
Play polo or run a car or a flying ma- 
chine. The man who had done these 
things was somebody he had known a 
Jong time ago and had almost forgot- 
ten. He felt as if he had been stripped 
naked, without so much as an assured 
character to start with 

He was considering all this when Mr 
Wishard elbowed his way through the 
crowd of removers and furniture and 
made an unexpected appearance from 
behind a displaced sideboard. Mr. 
Wishard, whose normal taste ran to 
chorus girls, cocktails, and spats, had 
subdued his appearance to the occasion. 
He wore a black tie and a deeply moved 
expression, and his pressure of Wyatt's 
languidly extended hand spoke ail the 
unutterable things which strong, silent 
Englishmen carry within their broad 
chests in similar moments of crisi: 

“Too bad! Too bad! Absolutely 
rotten! ‘Pon my word, I could sit 


down and howl iike a kid! Positively. 
Perfectly sickening! 

“L thought you'd be fecling pretty 
bad,” Wyatt observed. 

“I do.” Mr. Wishard sat down on 
a neighboring packing case and rubbed 
his eyeglass free from suspicious moist- 
ure. “All the way from Piccadilly 
Tve been kicking myself, figuratively, 
of course. If I hadn't been such a 
damn’ fool with my money!" My dear 
boy, I can’t tell you how I felt about 
it. There have I been squandering 
your munificent allowance, collecting 
nothing but debts, and now that your 
rainy day has came, I haven't so much 
as an umbrella to offer you. I simply 
couldn't stick it, It made me too sick 
with myself. So I just taxied straight 
to old Lewisohn and popped my tie pin 
—you know, the emerald cabochon— 
and here we are!” 

He thrust a pocketbook into Wyatt's 
hand and looked enormously embar- 
rassed. 

“Of course it's a mere fleabite— 
Lewisohn’s an old Jew—but it’s better 
than nothing, and I damn’ well had 
to do something or burst.” 

Wyatt looked at the pocketbook and 
then at Wishard. He blinked like a 
man who has been thrust out of a 
cell into strong sunlight. ¢His sense of 
y increased to the point of 
i . He didn’t know him- 
self and he didn't know Wishard. Ten 
ago, Wishard had been a cadger 
he worst of a tribe of cadgers— 
and yet there he sat with his pathetically 
orphaned black tie, looking like a 
schoolboy who has just been caught 
doing a good deed 

“It's amazingly decent of you,” 
Wyatt began fecbly, “I really hadn't 
thought—hadn’t expected— I mean, 
T supposed you'd be worried about the 
allowance——” 

“T am," Mr. Wishard interrupted 
frankly. “I don’t know what the deuce 
I'm to do. Absolutely good-for-noth- 
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ing. And that's not the worst. I'll 
float somehow. I’m that sort of chap. 
But you! And here I've been eating 
out of your hand all these years— 
Well, I can’t tell you what I feel.” 

He evidently couldn't, He sat there 
with his eyeglass windowing a dejected, 
slightly protuberant blue eye, his plump 
hands clasped in front of him, his heels 
pounding distractedly against the pack- 
ing case. Evidently emotion choked 
him. Wyatt weighed the well-stuffed 
pocketbook and examined it as if he 
expected it to explode. He felt ex- 
traordinarily fatuous. He wished he 
could speak without stammering and 
that something of his old cynical flu 
ency had been left over from the 
wreckage. His whole world stood on 
its head. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, 
“there's nothing for you to worry about. 
Of course I ought to have told you 
about it before, but I've been busy 
and rather worried. I'm not utterly 
smashed. When all these things have 
been sold, there'll be enough to keep 
my—ch—pensions going—yours _in- 
cluded.” 

Mr. 
with 

“Eh? 

“I mean—your allowance will go on 
as usual.” 

“I shan't take it,” said Mr. Wishard 


Wishard 
heels. 


stopped drumming 


Mr, Wishard declared, 
est and looking trucu- 


inflating his ¢ 
Tent. 

“Tf you don't, I'll give it to a cats? 
home.” 

Mr, Wishard paused to consider. 

“Well, you are a devil of a fellow! 
Always after your own way. And I 
hate cats, I tell,you what—we'll share 
it” 

“No. It’s awfully kind of you, but 
I don’t want any money from any’ one. 
I've got a craze for making a fresh 


start. I'm going to see what I'm worth | 
in the world’s market. You take your 
allowance or it goes to some one else. 
That's the whole business.” 

There was a moment's silence. Mr. 
Wishard was evidently battling for self- 
expression. 

“Well—then, I won't,” he said at last, 
“1 won't” 

“You won't what?” 

“I won't touch your money. Or, yes 
—I will. I'll take it. I won't have it 
go to a cats’ home, But I'll keep it 
for-you: Mea; do you thisle T contd 
look any one in the face again if I did 
a dirty trick like that? Do you thine 
T have no sense of honor, of decency, 
of gratitude, of common human- 
ity—" 

“I don’t know what to think,” Wyatt 
broke in helplessly. “I never expected 
you to take it like this. It’s confound- 
edly upsetting—worse than losing a for- 
tune. I wish you'd behave normally.” 

Mr. Wishard gave a fat, jolly laugh. 

“I Know. You expected us all to 
pass by on the other side, ch? Give 
you the go-by because you weren't a 
millionaire any more. Ah, but you 
wronged us, Wyatt. You'll see how 
your real friends will rally around you. 
You'll know whom to trust in the fu- 
ture, This is the test of men, dear 


boy. 

‘You're an awfully decent fellow,” 
Wyatt admitted, reluctantly, but sin- 
cerely. 

“You've been awfully decent to me,” 
Mr. Wishard declared in a choked 
voice. 

This emotional situation was brought 
to a merciful end by the arrival of a 
third person, There was no butler to 
intervene, and the remoyers had no in- 
terest in the matter, so that any one 
could have walked in who wanted to. 
The newcomer got himself badly in- 
volved between the sideboard and a 
yacking case and finally contented him- 
self with gazing over the top of the 


latter obstacle like a worried gnome 
peering over the edge of his earth 
home. His appearance was so pathet- 
ically comic that Wyatt said, “Hullo, 
and who the devil are you?” quite 
“cheerfully. 

“T see you don’t remember me, Mr. 
Wyatt,” the old man began. “My 
mame’s McCormick, designer to the 
Ferersley Company, Engineers. I 
came to sce you a few weeks ago about 
an aéroplane—” 

“T've had so many aéroplanes,” 
Wyatt interrupted, 
nd you offered me three guineas 
—which—which I tore up.” 

Wyatt shook his head. 

“Lots of them do that.” He caught 
Mr. Wishard’s eye and suffered a real 
pang of remorse. “I mean the genuine 
ones do. I wish I'd been more sym- 
Mr. McCormick. I might just 
as well have financed you as not, As 
it-is, I can’t help any one any more. 
T’m high and dry. You'll have to go 
elsewhere.” 

“T haven't come for money,” said 
Mr. McCormick sadly. “I came to ask 
if it were really true that you—you 
had lost everything. I couldn't believe 
it. Rich men talk of ruin when they've 
got two thousand a year left." If that 
is the case you, I have only to 
apologize and withdraw.” 

“J don’t understand,” said Wyatt, 
rubbing a worried forehead. “You're 
talking double Dutch. You're saying 
things the wrong way round. It’s up 
setting me. What docs any one want 
with a man who has absolutely not a 
stiver? It’s unnatural. For pity’s 
sake, talk naturally, Mr. McCormick!” 

The designer for Ferersley & Co, 
took off his broad-brimmed hat, placed 
it carefully on a packing case, and 
stared down into the crown with an 
air of anxious embarrassment. 

“Then—then perhaps you'll have to 
earn your living, Mr. Wyatt.” 
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“Tt seems inevitable,” Wyatt agreed 
wryly. 

“But your friends——” 

“I'm not going to accept anything 
from friends. I'm going to make my 
‘own way or I'm going under. I'm sick 
of—of all this sort of thing. 

“I suppose you wouldn't take three 
pounds a week, sir?” 

“Are you, by any chance, offering me 
a job, Mr. McCormick ? 

“Yes, Mr. Wyatt, Tear 

The two men stared at cach other, 
and the eyes of the old designer were 
it with a sudden enthusiasm. He held 
himself very straight. He had lost all 
traces of embarrassment. From sheer 
awkwardness, Wyatt laughed 

“This beats everything!” he admitted, 
‘ou see,” said Mr. McCormick ear- 
nestly, “I meant it when I told you 
I needed a man of courage. I believe 
you are that man, It’s not only your 
sporting feats I’m thinking of now—it’s 
the way you're facing this trouble. It 
takes grit to start life all over again. 
I want grit. I'm getting old, Mr. 
Wyatt. There are times when my 
nerve fails me. And if ever I achieve 
my object—if ever my machine comes 
into being—I shall want a man I can 
trust—a brave man who will fly her 
for me. I want you. You're an air- 
man and inevitably a mechanician. As 
for me, I'm not rich. I have very little 
to offer, but I do offer a sporting chance 
to a sportsman.” 

For the first time in his man’s jife, 
Wyatt blushed to the ears. He felt 
ridiculously young and happy. 

“Do you know, I've never been so 
flattered—so bucked in all my life?” he 
declared. “Nobody's ever said any- 
thing so jolly to me before. And I— 
T've got to believe you mean it, That's 
what’s so jolly. But supposing your 
machine doesn't come into being? Sup- 
posing I don’t believe in it?” 

Mr. McCormick looked at him wist- 
fully. 
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“You'll have to believe in it. At the 
works, every one thinks I'm a clever 
madman, and they won't listen prop- 
erly. They're old and tired and stuck 
in their rut. But you're young. 
You've got youth’s vision: and quix- 
otism. You won't be afraid—to dare.’ 

“But you say you're poor, and I 
haven't a penny. Where's our million- 
aire coming from? Supposing every- 
body turns us down with three-guinea 
checks.” 

“Something will happen,” Mr. Mc- 
Cormick declared. His face flushed 
with a sudden wave of fanatic faith. 
“We'll work together—and then some- 
thing will come along, I don’t know 

You'll bring luck—that’s what 
|. You'll bring me my chance.” 

“Well!” The young man looked 
about him as if appealing for witnesses. 
“Well, I never thought anybody would 
feel like that about me!” 
‘ou'll consider my offer?” 
‘o, L won't. I'll take it. And, Mr. 
McCormick, I'm ashamed of that 
beastly check—I am really. You're a 
good fellow. “1 do believe in you. I 
can't help it. It was all that money. 
Fairly poisoned one. And I'll put my 
back into it. Yom wait.” 

They shook hands. Mr. Wishard, 
who had hitherto been a silent audi 
ence, waved a blessing over them. 
You see, you'cast your bread on the 
waters, dear boy, and now it's coming 
back to you.” 
regular quartern loaves,” Wyatt 
declared gayly. “By Jove, I. never 
thought any one could feel so jolly over 
losing a fortune! It's amazing.” 

“It ought to be.a lesson to you,” said 
Mr. Wishard very solemnly. He ad- 
justed his top hat to the departing angle, 
offered to accompany Mr. McCormick 
to his bus, and squeezed his cousin's 
hand with sympathetic warmth. “Now 
you know your true friends, dear boy. 
May you never forget them!” 


‘Wyatt accompanied them to the front 
door and then returned to his packing 
case to review the situation, 

Tt was now midday, The workmen 
were taking an extended hour off, and a 
blissful peace brooded over the disman- 
fled house—at least in the first flush 
it appeared blissful, but after ten min- 
utes it became melancholy. After all, 
it was very nice to find that a cadger 
had a human heart begting under a 
wide waistcoat, and that entirely unin- 
terested people considered you a fine 
fellow and incidentally a sort of lucky 
pig, but it wasn’t everything. Not even 
in gratitude could he really love them. 
Even if Wishard chucked himself into 
the river as a proof of friendship, it 
would be still quite impossible to love 
him or to care two pins whether he was 
fished out or not. 

Fundamentally, the only people 
whose opinion mattered were the peo- 
ple one loved, and he had never loved 
any one but Elizabeth, and of course 
that was all over. By this time, she 
and her father would be thanking their 
stars for their escape, and perhaps she 
would be just a little grateful that he’ 
had spared her. the obvious reminder. 

‘Well, it was no use feeling bitter. 
As long as women were brought up 
for nothing but marriage, one couldn't 
expect sincerity from them. Marriag> 
was just another mean way of earning 
a living, and one had to be businesslike 
and tricky and dishone: 
business people. But 
so beautiful. She looked s 
It made it all the worse. 
that moment some one 
Tt was @ 


Just at 
knocked at the front door. 
curious knock—at once timid and de- 
termined, the knock of a heroic soul 
in a state of mortal terror, It arrested 


Wyatt’s attention. He began to spec 
ulate as to the character of the un- 
known, Finally he went and opened 
the door. 

There was a taxi outside with a good 


like other” 
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deal of luggage, and a lady on the door- 
step. 

“Brian, would you mind paying? It’s 
half a crown—and I haven't any 
change. 

Now a good sportsman has one out- 
standing quality—he is trained to meet 
the unexpected without a flicker of the 
eyelids. Wyatt paid the taxi man and 
helped further to congest the hall with 
the luggage—all this with an air of ex- 
treme matter-of-factness, Then he 
closed the door. 

“Elizabeth !" he said. 

She put a white, firm hand on his 
shoulder and looked at him with an 
odd, unsteady little smile. 

“My dear, [haven't done this on im- 
pulse. I've done it after mature con 
sideration, and if I've done wrong— 
if I've made a mistake—you must say 
s0 honestly, for both our sakes. The 
happiness of both our lives depends on 
it. And it’s so easy to get another 
taxi.” 

“T won't call one till I know what 
you have done.” He slipped his arm 
through hers and guided her cautiously 
toward the most convenient packing 
case. “We're in the devil of a mess 
here, 4f you'll sit on my coat, you 
won't dirty your frock, And then we 
can have a talk.” 

She made no protest. He knew by 
the way she accepted him in his shirt 
sleeves that, for all her steadiness, she 
was in a state of tumult. He sat down 
beside her and looked calm and broth- 
erly and sympathetic. He was dis- 
gusted to sce that his hands shook, 
and he,thrust them into his pockets. 

“Well, here we are!” he remarked 
with horrible fatuity. “Tell me how 
you got here?” 

“I came in a taxi,” she replied, “and 
T've come to ask you if you've still 
got that license.” 

“Yes. I was going to tear it up, 
<—" 
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“Could you marry—any oné—this 
afternoon ?” 

“I believe so, but I don’t want to— 
not any one.” 

“Would you marry—me?? 

For a moment he did not—could not 
—answer. He knew he was behaving 
absurdly—tike a boy, without self-con- 
trol, without sense—but he could only 
stare at her through a mist and fight 
to keep himself from trembling openly. 

“No,” he jerked out finally, “I 
wouldn't. I haven't a penny. I 
wouldn't do a thing like that.” 

“Then it wasn't true?” 

“AVhat_ wasn’t?” 

“That fou loved me—needed me? 
You said that you felt something big— 
your life—depended on—marrying me. 
Tt was just—your way of making fun? 

He bounded to his Feet. 

“Tt wasn't! T meant it! 
true! But I’m not out for pity: 

“T've not brought you pity. I love 
you. I said as much that night. But 
there was an obstacle. It’s gone now. 
We're equals, You have nothing to 
give me but yourself and your love. 
You've got to believe now that that was 
all T ever wanted.” 

He came a step nearer. He looked 
so altered, so young, so shaken, so 
pitifully faltering, that she held ' out” 
her hands in a gesture of almost mater- 
nal love. He took them and pressed 
m so that she could have cried out 
with pain, 
lizabeth—my dearest—think what 
you're doing!” 

“I have thought. If I'd come imme- 
diately, you might suspect an impulse. 
That's why I waited.” 

“Think! T've got 
pounds a week!” 

Incredulous as he was, he could not 
blind himself to the flash of joyful 
pride: in her misty eyes. 

“We could live on three pounds—at 
first. It wouldn't be for long, You're 


Tt’s—it’s 


a job—three 


a 


going to do something great—you 


and I.” 

“T'm not going to take help or money 
from any one.” 

“[ don't bring you either. I’m only 
bringing the help I have in me. I've 
run away. I know my father will 
never forgive what I am going to do.” 

He sat down beside her again, For 
a moment he wrestled,-with himself. 
And then suddenly he’ put his arms 
around her and his head on her shou!- 
der, 

“You know—I've had a beastly time 
of it—wanting you. I—TI believe I'm 
going to be hysterical—howl like a kid 
—and then you won’t marry me.” 

“My darling!” 

“I didn’t know it—Tve never been 
happy before, It’s unnerving. You're 
sure 

“I love you.” 

“In two poky rooms?" 

“Even on a packing case.” 

A door banged. Raucous voices 
sounded in the hall. Mr. Wyatt sat 
up and wiped his eyes. 

“It's those damned workmen, An} 
how, you're horribly compromised. 
You'll have to marry me, so let’s go 
out and do it now.” 


CHAPTER V, 


* For a man who was altruistically pre- 
paring to sacrifice his ingome to a cats’ 
home, Mr. Wishard spent a peculiar 
afternoon. In the first place, he 
lunched at the Ritz—very expensively 
—and had sundry cocktails, over which 
he chuckled in a way suggestive of 
the fact that they were not his first 
that day or likely to be his last. Then 
he drew up a list of names and ad- 
dresses. in his notebook, chartered a 
taxi, and set off on a series of pro- 
longed afternoon calls, from which he 
emerged with an increasing air of 
Prosperity. 

Finally he ushered himself into the 
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office of Messrs. Fairclough & Co. and 
demanded audience. 

Mr. Fairclough was in a bad temper. 
His bluff, hail-fellow-well-met, could- 
not-do-a-shady-thing-if-T-tried | John- 
Bullishness had slightly evaporated. 
One felt that at a pinch he might be 
induced to contemplate a little stock 
juggling without undue injury 10 his 
sensibilities. In addition, he was 
smoking a large cigar of the kind 
patronized by all stage villains, and the 
whole effect was distinctly human and 
encouraginj 

Mr. Wishard helped himself to a 
cigar out of a box evidently reserved 
for callers of no importance and sat 
down. 

“How's the world? Still revolving, 
eh, what?” he asked humorously. 

Mr. Fairclough intimated that he 
neither knew nor cared, 
‘Everything's rotten,” he stated. “I 
don't know what we're coming to. 
‘There's an atmosphere of suspi 
distrust in this country which 
mining the empire, Nobody believes in 
anybody. Nobody believes even in me. 
It’s incredible. What have T done 

“Well, you've gone bust once or 
twice, dear boy, haven't you?” Mr, 
Wishard suggested. 

“You mean I've been twice in the 
bankruptcy court? Good heavens, sir, 
that isn't going bust, not by several 
thousands! A fellow that has gone 
through the receiver's hands and can 
still keep two cars running ought to 
be the hero of his country. The finan- 
ciers ought to raise a statue to him. 
‘The people ought to flock to his stand- 
ard. What better proof could you have 
of business genius, of financial ingenus- 


It’s so unfortunate that the stock- 
baying public hasn't got a more artis- 
tic eye for that sort of thing,” Mr. 
Wishard lamented. “It’s these damn’ 
middle-class standards.” 

“And T've got to get that company 


floated somehow,” Mr, Fairclough 
broke in rudely. “I'm involved up to 
the eyes. But I must have backing— 
influential backing—some one people 
know about and can put their money on 
with an easy mind. And I can’t find 
my man anywhere.” 

“Rotten luck!" Mr. Wishard de- 
clared with the contented sympathy of 
a Christian contemplating some one 
else’s troubles. 

“Rotten luck! I should say so! If 
only that fool Wyatt hadn't played the 
giddy goat with his money! Still, of 
course, [ might not have got him any- 
how. A refular tough customer, close 
and suspicious as a Jew. I can’t think 
how a cautious beggar like that could 
have made stich a mess of things.” 

Mr, Wishard sat up. 

“How much would you give for a 
real, bona-fide, confiding millionaire?” 
he asked unexpectedly. 

“Anything,” said Mr. Fairclough. 

“If I promised you one, would you 
a check for a thousand 


can draw out your 
said Mr. Wishard 
Napoleonically. 

Mr. Fairclough sit down at his desk, 
leaning forward so that he could fix 
his visitor at close rang 

“T've never bought a pig in a poke 
yet,” he said, “and I don’t propose to 
begin now.” 

“And I’m not going to sell inside 
formation except for spot cash. You 
draw up that check. It's worth it. 
You can take my solemn word on it.” 

Mr. Fairclough looked as if he would 
rather not, and Mr, Wishard drew from 
his inner pocket a neat little bundle of 
checks and spread them out on the 
table. 

“You study these signatures,” he 
said. “They were given me this after- 
nocn on the same conditions as I've 
offered you, and not one buyer has re~ 
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pented. If you don’t believe me, you 
can ring up and ask ‘em yourself.” 

Mr. Fairclough looked at the checks 
for several minutes, Then, without a 
word, he produced a check and filled 
it in carefully. Mr, Wishard accepted 
it with a bow. 

“If you were broke, with a few 
thousands saved from the ruins, would 
you give them to a cousin you dis- 
liked ?” he asked. 

“No, I wouldn't,” said Mr. Fair- 
clough promptly, 

‘Do you think any one would?” 

“No, I don't.” 

“Nor do 1.” 

“I don’t sce what that’s got to do 
with it.” 

“Wyatt's keeping on my allowance.” 

“Well ?” 


is," said Mr. Wishard 
Wyatt isn't broke at all.” 


“[ mean it. It's a got-up business. 
I smelled a rat at once, but when he 
told me about that allowance, I knew. 
About three weeks ago, Wyatt was 
grousing to me—said he could trust no 
one because of his money—and I said, 
‘My dear boy, if you haven't the heart 
to cast the incubus from you, pretend 
to’ Tt was just an idea of mine— 
spur-of-the moment sort of thing, But 
though he said nothing, I saw he'd 
caught on at once. Of course I pre- 
tended not to see, and equally of course 
I'm taking the whole thing deadly seri- 
ously, You should just watch me play 
upto him. My dear chap"—Mr, Wish- 
ard quavered with a sudden rush of 
enthusiasm—“it's going to be a perfect 
Tittle gold mine for those who are in 
the know!” 

“I don't see——” began Mr. Fair- 
clough, 


“Of course not. You wouldn’t, You 
haven't studied psychology. I have. 
Old Lewisohn put me up to it. It's 


a great thing. Every man in business 
ought to study it, Old Lewisohn said, 
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‘Prove to Wyatt that he can trust you 
and then diddle him,’ or words to that 
effect. Well, that's what we're going 
to do—you and I and these other 


‘ou mean——" 
Wishard tapped the table with 
his knuckles. 

“[ mean we've got to rally round 
him, stick up for him, play the friend- 
in-need stunt, Then, when he breaks 
to us that it's a spoof, we can come 
down on him for any moral thing we 
fancy. He'll be too softened to say 
no to anything. He'll melt at the sight 
of us. We shall be his tried-in-the- 
furnace-and-not-found-wanting pals for 
the rest of our naturals. And the others 
won't have a look in—not a squint." 

“How many are in this?” 

“Ten.” 

“You've made eleven thousand this 
afternoon?” 

“I'm out to make a lot more," said 
Mr. Wishard genially. “Dear old 
Wyatt may not like me, but after this 
hell have to acknowledge I'm true 


blue, I shall be his chief sample of 
innate nobility.” 
“Oh, shut up!" Mr. Fairclough 


bounded to his feet in a burst of fury. 
“Confound it! Why didn’t 1 know 
this before? I'm compromised already. 
T've avoided the fellow like the piague. 
I was terrified he’d come down on me 
for a loan or a job—or Elizabeth. 
Flizabeth's no end of a worry—infer- 
nally romantic. 
off with him, I've 
thing I could about him to keep her 
quiet. And now what am I to do? 
How the devil am I to prove to the 
fellow that I have always loved him 
like a brother—like a son 
The door opened, and 
inserted a scrubby hes 


“A Mrs, Wyatt to see you, 
A Mrs 33 
There was no opportunity for ex- 
clamation. The office boy vanished. 


The door opened wider, and a veiled 
fedy crossed the threshold. She car- 
ried herself with an irresistible author- 
ity, and when the door closed, she lifted 
her veil. Only by the utmost exertion 
of his self-control was Mr. Wishard 
able to suppress a shout of hysterical 
enjoyment. Mr. Fairclough staggered. 

“Elizabeth f 

“I thought I'd break it to you at 
once,” she said in a low voice, “I was 
married to Brian this afternoon.” 

She looked at the two men. Her 
father’s face was -diabolically con- 
torted. Mr, Wishard, like a battleship 
in distress, enveloped himself in smoke. 

“T know how you feel about it,” she 
went on more clearly. “I know you'll 
never forgive either of us, Money has 
always meant everything to you. It 
has always seemed to me to be a curse, 
And Brian and I love each other. 
We're content to fight our own way. 
We're not going to ask help of any one. 
You needn't be afraid of that. But 
T came here to tell you at once. It 
seemed braver.” 

She faltered, Mr. Wishard peered 
through his barrage at Mr, Fairclough. 
Mr. Fairclough looked beatific—a John 
Bull flooded in the light of deep feel- 
ing. He took a step toward her, hold- 
ing out his big hands in a big gesture. 

“Betty—my own girl!” 

“Father!” 

“T never thought—I didn’t dare hope 
been waiting all these days— 

you free, uninfluenced. I 
thought, ‘If she really loves him, she'll 
go to him in his hour of trouble. He 
was the man I had chosen for you— 
a good man ,in whose hands 1 could 
trust the one being left me in my life’* 

“Father, T thought” 

He embraced her tenderly, a little 
smile of whimsical sadness playing on 
his broad features. 

“You thought I hadn't a soul above 
a banking account, ch? My dear, we 
poor mortals mask ourselves as ‘best 


leaving 


we can. Behind the mask, we're all 
much the same. 
money-grabber has a heart.” 

. He disengaged himself gently from 
her bewildered clasp. 

“My dear, where is he?” 

She flushed gloriously. 

“He's here—outside, in the office— 
1g for me." 
feady to spring out and rescue you 
from the claws of the ogre?” Mr. 
Fairclough gave a jolly laugh and flung 
the door wide. “Brian—my dear 

a, 

Mr. Wishard reached for his. hat. 
He felt keenly that his retirement from 
this family scene was only decent. Un- 
noticed he tiptoed to the private exit 
and passed out, giving Mr. Fairclough, 
as he did so, a glance of profoundest 
admiration. 


CHAPTER VI. 


« Tt was an absurdly small room and an 
absurdly small table. They had brought 
down all the chairs from all the bed- 
rooms—there were two—and had even 
disguised a soap box to look like a 
cretonne-covered stool of original de- 
sign. Even then there were not enough, 
Standing close together, with arms 
Tinked, surveying the scene of their 
labors, they decided that they had 
reached the limit of possibility. 

Elizabeth rubbed her cheek against 
her hushand’s coat 

“You'll have to balance yourself on 
the fender, darling,” she decided, “and 
Mr. McCormick can sit on the back 
of the ottoman. I'm sure he won't 
mind, and he'll look quite charmi 
Tike a sprite. As for me, I shall sit 
outside with my ear to the -keyhole 
and listen to the counsels of the lords 
Of the earth and tremble exceedingly.” 

He kissed her ear. 

“You're going to balance with me 
on the fender. We're partners, and 
Tim not going to let you shirk your 
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Even the hardestg 


share of the responsibil 
gers. I need you always. 


You give 
me courage to do things. The first 
time I took you up with me in the new 
machine, 1 thought I'd be sick with 


funk, but I wasn’t. I felt [ wanted to 
dare things I'd never dared before. I 
felt you wanted me to.” 

She smiled gravely at his boyish- 
ness. 

“T want you to “dare everything that 
becomes a man,’” she said. “And my 
pride. in you makes me brave, too. 
wasn’t afraid even when you looped. 
I thought, ‘Well, if he does make a 
mess of it, we shall go together, so 
what does it matter ?”” 

“Thanks. T like your wifely trust 
in my abilities. T say, though, seri- 
ously, it's awfully jolly, loving people, 
isn't it? Makes a world of difference. 
Think of my living thirty years not 
caring two pins for any one! I must 
have been a wretched bloke—no end 
of a beast, too. It makes me shudder 
to think how I tsed to wipe my boots 
on people. Cynical young cub! T can't | 
think how you managed to love me.” 

“I didn’t love that you,” she. ex- 
plained. “But 1 knew that I could love 
the thirty-shillings-a-week you, if ever 
he turned up—in fact, that I should 
fall in love at first sight and throw 
myself at his head, which I did.” 

“You blessed woman!” 

They were happily silent for a min- 
ute. Then a doorbell rang, and Eliza~ 
beth hastily disengaged herself, 

“Do smooth your hair, Brian. Look 
composed. Look haughty. I've never 
seen you nervous before, and it quite 
alarms me.” 

“Tam nervous—horribly nervous, I 
used to think these old fellows the big- 
gest blood-sickers on earth, and look 
at the way they're behaving! Coals of 
fire isn’t the word for it. My dear, 
you'd be nervous if you could hear your 
hair sizzling under them.” 

“It is sizzling,” she assured him 


, 


rather breathlessly. “Think of father! 
‘Think of the things I used to think 
about him, and look at the way he's 
behaved I’ 

“The biggest gem of the lot, by 
Jove!” 

‘A yery small person, hired" for the 

occasion, with a white cap poised ex- 
citedly over one ear, opened the door, 
murmured something unintelligible, 
and vanished. The bumpings and shuf- 
filings in the hall came nearer. ‘The 
room began to fill with large, opulent 
people. 
Everybody shook hands—solemnly 
ih an air of decently subdued con- 
gratulation such as is usual at the 
funeral of a wealthy, but. unpopular 
relative, As they arrived, the gests 
were arranged neatly round the table, 
after the manner of sardines. Mr, Me- 
Cormick came last of all, but it was 
not necessary to invite him on to the 
back of the ottoman, as he retired at 
once to an unoccupied corner, whence 
he watched the proceedings with a 
pathetic, childish excitement. Wyatt 
took one end of the table, his father- 
in-law the other. Mrs. Wyatt, rescued 
from the fender by the chivalrous Mr. 
Wishard, was supported between two 
stout city magnates on as much of their 
respective chairs as they could safely 
spare. Everybody now having been 
arranged in order, there was a silence, 
heavy with expectancy. 

Wyatt got up. He looked very young 
and so exceedingly embarrassed and 


unlike his old selé that Mr, Wishard 
felt quite touched. He therefore 
rapped the table; whereupon everybody 


rapped the table as a mark of sym- 
pally, and Wyatt bowed and blushed. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
“I mean—my wife and ge 
a ripple of good-humored laughter—“I 
understand that I am chairman of this 
mecting and that it is my business to 
say something. I've never been a chair- 
man before, and I'm afraid I don't 
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know the formalities at all, so I'm 
going to say just what I have to say 
thout making a lot of words about 


it 

Applause, “Delightful innovation!” © 
from stout member of the audience. 

“First of all, I want to say straight 
out what I think about you all. T feel 
I owe you an apology, and I shan't 
have any peace until I've made it, In 
the old days, I never thought I had 
any friends—not real friends. 1 had 
an idea that everybody was to be had 
for money, and that everybody who 
came to me came asking and hoping to 
be bought. I thought that without 
money I shouldn't have a soul in the 
world who would care a halfpenny 
what became of me or who would move 
a hand to help me, I was wrong. 
I insulted people—all of you—by t 
ing as I did. You've proved to me 
that [ was just an ignorant, wrong- 
headed young puppy. ‘No, no!” and 
2 jolly “Yes, yes!” from Mr, Fair- 
clough. “You've all been simply splen- 
did.” You've all been ready to help, 
and when you saw the only kind of 
help I wanted, you gave it to me with- 
out stint. [can't thank you. I only 
hope I shall be able to prove how 
deeply I feet—about—about—every- 
thing.” 

‘The rather lame conclusion was cov- 
ered by more table rapping and Mr. 
Wishard, who ‘blew his nose loudly. 
The one-time millionaire straightened 
his repentant shoulder 

Now I’m going to talk to yu about 
the aéroplane. It's Mr. McCormick's 
job really, but he won't, so I’ve got to. 
Thanks to you and to your confidence 
in my judgment, our machine will soon 
be completed, and I shall prove to you 
that yonr trust was justified. Perhaps 
in a month’s time, an Englishman, on 
an English machine, with an English 
engine, will have made the first Atlan- 
tie fight.” 

Loud applause silenced the orator for 


‘a moment, and broke the flight of his 
eloquence. He added shyly that he 
really hadn't anything else to say, but 
that his audience would find an account 
“sheet in front of them, giving details 
of expenditure up to date and the 
amount required to bring the enterprise 
to completion. Amidst somewhat less 
enthusiasm, he sat down, and Mr. 
Fairclough rose to respond. 

Mr, Fairclough was in a waggish 
mood. He said that having had to give 
“our young friend” his greatest pos- 
session, money was of really no ac- 
count at all. He had given proof of 
his confidence in Mr. W. 


always had the greatest respect for Mr. 
Wyatt—even in the days when he had 
money (laughter) and he respected 
him still more now after his manly and 
delightfully ingenuous speech. Mr, 
Fairclough concluded by saying that he 
voted for the further financing of the 
Magnus Aéroplane Company, and he 
hoped that the rest of the board would 
vote with him. 

Mr. Wishard seconded the motion. 
He began with proper formality, but 
toward the end, his cousinly feclings 
‘overcame him, and he addressed Wyatt 
as “dear old chap;” whereupon there 
was a general tendency to shake hands 
all round. Just after the motion had 
Deen carried, the small hired person 
arrived with a very large tray, and 
with Australian Burgundy and_ bis- 
cuits, the last trace -of ceremony van- 
ished. Mr. Wishard toasted the future 
conqueror of the Atlantic, and Mr. 
Fairclough made jokes about the Bur- 
gundy, and the little room filled with a 
delightful, if somewhat stuffy, atmos 
phere of good-fellowship. —'Nobody 
took any notice of Mr, McCormick, 
which was quite natural, as he was 
reputed a genius and therefore some- 
thing in the nature of a freak. 

Finally the board of the Magnus 
Aéroplane Company took its departure, 


Mr. McCormick lingering for a last 
shake of the hand. He was trembling 
all over, and his old eyes shone like an 
excited boy's. 

“It's come true,” he whispered, “I 
used to dream of this—of some fine 
young man who would bring it all to 
perfection—and when I saw you—I 
Knew that you were the man. I knew 
you'd bring me luck.” 

“And you've brought me luck, too,” 
said Wyatt, laughing. “What about the 
three quid a week? 

And then they were alone again. 
Elizabeth stood on the hearth, her eyes 
bent thoughtfully on the fittle smoky 
fire. Her husband looked at her with 
a shy uneasiness, 

“Did I make an awful fool of my- 
self, dear? I'm afraid I did, When I 
stood before those splendid people— 
whom I'd been calling names all my life 
—I lost my nerve. But I felt I had to 
say something. I'd misjudged them, 1 
had to say so. But, still, 1 did look 
an ass, I know.” 

“You were splendid,” she answered 
unevenly, “I loved you for it. It's 
not that. It’s my nerve, too, Brian, 
Just for a moment it failed. I was 
afraid —" 

“You! 

“I was  thinking—when the time 
comes—it will be you who will have to 
make the test—who will risk your 
life——” 

The moment's awkward diffidence 
fell from him, He came to her and 
held her close in his arms, 

“T shan’t fail!” he whispered. 
with you behind me !" 


“Not 


It was raining, Two members of 
the board, besides Mr. Fairclough and 
Mr. Wishard, stood under their um- 
brellas and gazed gloomily about them. 
The suburban street was innocent of 
traffic. It had, indeed, a look that de- 
clared plainly that the very thought of 
a taxi was alien to its refined and ex- 


clusive nature. Mr. Wishard groaned 
aloud. 

“How on earth are we ever going 
to get back to civilization?” he de- 
manded tragically. 

“And how long is this silly business 
going to last ?” asked Mr. Fairelough. 

“He's keeping it up an infernal time, 
amber of the board observed, 
himself from a puddle, “and 
it's an infernally expensive business.” , 

“T gave an engineer friend of mine 
2 rough idea of that aéroplane,” the 
second member stated in a. falsetto 
voice, “and he said the thing could 
never get off the ground.” 

“Nobody ever supposed it would,” 
Mr, Wishard retorted contemptuously. 
“That's not the idea, at all.” 

Mr, Fairclough snorted. 

“Well, if something doesn’t happen 
soon, I shall take a hand,” he threat- 
ened. “A joke’s a joke, but this joke 
isn't a joke, and I'm sick of it.” 

“If you spoil my game—" Mr, 
Wishard began. 

“I'm getting wet feet,” said the first 
member bitterly. “I shall eatch an in- 
fernal cold. What makes people want 
to live in infernal holes like this?” 

“If you'd only take your umbrella 
drippings off my neck——” 

“Well, it’s no use standing here, any- 
how.” as 

This was unanswerable, With a last 
glance of disgust at the red-brick villa, 
the quartet set off, muttering acri- 
monior and vanished into the drip- 
ping darkness 


CHAPTER VII. 


abeth ran her hand affectionately 
over the propeller’s silken surface. 

“T believe I know every nut and bolt 
in the machine as well as you do, Mr. 
McCormick,” she said. “I feel as if 
I could drive her myself, when the 
time comes, One of these days, when 
you send your maid out to whistle for 


an aéroplane, I shall have one like this 
of my very own and run her over to 
New York for the day.” 

“My dear Elizabeth!” said Mr. Fair- 
clough reprovingly. He gave the huge, 
unfinished machine a disrespectful poke 
with his walking stick, “It’s no use 
being foolishly optimistic. ‘The thing 
bas got to fly first. Somebody told me 
it never would or could.” 

Mr. McCormick's sunken old eyes 
flashed round on the disparager. 

“That somebody was a liar, anyhow,” 
he jerked out, “and a jealous one! 
There are enough people who'd give 
their eyes to know our secret. And 
when Mr, Wyatt and I land in New 
York. 

Mr. Fairclough laughed blufly. 

“What enthusiasm!” Delightful in a 
man of your age, my dear sir. Well, 
we'musi hope for the best. ’m sure 
we've proved our good will, haven't 
we 

“T never heard of Mr. Fairclough 
putting money on a horse that he knew 
wasn't going to win,” retorted the in- 
censed old inventor, rubbing a cloth 
over the poked portion of his inven 
tion. “Never.” 

“I think we'd better be going, Eliza- 
beth,” said Mr. Fairclough, less blufily. 

Elizabeth gave the aéroplane a last 
glance, pressed Mr. MeCormick’s horny 
hand, and followed her father out of 
the hangar. There was an_ unusual 
flush in her cheeks and a” warning 
tremor that was not of tears about her 
mouth. 

“You're not very nice to Mr. MeCor 
mick, father,” she said bluntly. 

“Old frand!" said Mr. Fairclough. 
He recovered himself at once and drew 
her arm affectionately through his. 
"My dear, forgive me. I'm a little 
out of temper. Business has been going 
badly lately, and I'm hard hit. Finan- 
cially, that—that thing doesn't: make 
things easier, and there are moments 
when I fecl—" 
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nor help. We had only one thing to 
do—humor him, pretend to treat it as 


“What do you feel?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Mr. Fair- 
clough, in the tone of one who is deter- 
mined on ventilating his grievance at 
all costs. “I don’t want to worry you.” 

“It'll worry me a lot more if you 
don't tell me,” she said firmly. 

“You're a dear child,” Mr. Fair- 
¢lough admitted. “I'd sacrifice any- 
thing to see you happy. 

“I am happy,” Elizabeth returned 
with cold reason, “and I don’t really 
see why you should talk about sacri- 
fice, All business men have to venture 
something if they want a return. If 
you've financed Brian and Mr, Me- 
Cormick, it's because you expect to get 
something out of it.” 

Mr. Fairclough felt a momentary, but 
profound pang of regret for those good 
old times when male parents were in- 
fallible and irreproachable by divine 
right. 

“My dear, you evidently don’t think 
very highly of human nature,” he said 
coldly. “As a matter of fact, my ex- 
Pectations with regard to the bag of 
tricks that we've just inspected are 
very low indeed. I don't believe it 
will ever get off the ground. If it 
does, itll come down faster than its 
pilot will like. I hope to goodness 
Brian will find some one else to make 
the experiment.” 

She stood still, forcing him to look 
at her, 

“You » mean—you 


don't believe 


in it 

“No, my dear—frankly—I don’t.” 

“And yet you and all those others 
have financed it—given your money, 
your time—" 

“Elizabeth,” said Mr, Fairclough, 
gently, but firmly, “you misjudge peo- 
ple. You don’t believe in altruism. A 
great mistake, Always believe in peo- 
ple, and th you. With 
regard to Brian, we hadn't any choice 
There he was—our friend—your hu 
band. He would accept neither money 


a sound business investment. Well, 
we did it. What wouldn’t we have 
done to prove our friendship? What | 
wouldn't I have done, Elizabeth”—Mr. 
Fairclough’s voice shook perceptibly — 
“to safeguard your happiness? My 
dear, you don't know—” 

She interrupted him passionately. 

“And when he finds out—suppos- 
ing it’s true, what you say—I won't, 
I can't believe it—but supposing it 
should then what have you 
have helped to ruin him 
more surely, more completely. You'll 
have put him under a weight of shame 
and obligation that he'll never be able 
to shake off! What future will there 
be for us?” 7 

She walked on again, and her face 
was turned from hit But there was 
a despair about her that Mr. Fairclough, | 
in the light of his superior knowledge, 
found quite charming. 

“My dear—" he began, 

“It would have been kinder to have 
left us to fight our own way through !” 
she exclaimed, not heeding him, 

Mr. Fairclough smiled. This was un- 
doubtedly the psychological moment, 
as Mr. Wishard would say—and high 
time into the bargain. Something had 
to be done, and it was as well done 
now as Tater. 

“But supposing,” he said, gazing 
speculatively at ‘his boots, “but suppos- 
ing it wasn’t a real fight, but just a 
sham battle, a false alarm, the sort of 
thing one springs on people to see what 
they're made of. Supposing—” 

“Please, please be serious, father!” 

“But I am serious—very serious. My 
dear, if you promise not to be upset, 
I'll tell you a secret—a delightful little 
secret. But it must be a secret, You | 
must promise me. It would spoil every- 
thing if Brian knew we knew.” 

Her answer shook with hope and fear 
and impatience. 


“T promise, I promise.” 

“Thank you. I know I can trust you. 
Of course I hadn't meant to say any- 
thing—we all meant to keep it up to 
the bitter end, as we must do as far 
as Brian is concerned—but you are my 
daughter. And besides, really”—Mr. 
Fairclough sounded faintly indignant— 
i's getting beyond a joke. I never 
for one moment supposed he'd keep it 
up like this, And the expense—" 

“Father, I wish you'd say something 
T could understand.” 

“My dear, I’m going to. The fact of 
the matter is that your husband has 
been playing a little game—the sort 
of game that millionaires do play when 
the fancy strikes them, quite a romantic 
little joke, You remember thow misan- 
thropie and cynical he was. Well, he 
wanted to prove himself in the right, 
as it were—and so he just did a sham 
smash, He's not ruined at all.” 
it’s a lie!” 

“My dear Elizabeth!” 

t's a lie!” 

Mr, Fairclough, who had a great 
sense of decorum, thanked Providence 
that they were in a quiet street, for 
she had turned on him with a scorn, 
an anger that would have been highly 
disconcerting if there had been any 
spectators. 

“You have no right to say such 
things about my husband!” she cried 
out. 

Mr, Fairclough looked aggrieved. 

“Well, they happen to be true. T 
know for a fact. Wishard gave him 
the idea, and Wishard told me.” 

“1 can't, I won't believe it!” 

“Well, I'd stake a good deal on it— 
in fact, I have staked a good deal. If 
you knew what Wishard squeezed me 
for— 

She had gone suddenly deadly quiet, 
and he waited a minute to let the idea 
k into her. A quick glance at her 
le assured him that she was begin- 
ning to understand, 


he said at last. 


true?” 


father to the thought. 
do prefer millionaires to paupers, but 
I wouldn’t find much satisfaction in 
lying about it” 


knew what I felt. 
won in the end—he always got his 
way—fair means or foul.” 


logical treatment. Mr. Fairclough 
knew all about women. He smiled 
slyly. 


in love, eh? 
war.” 


“Elizabeth, you're not upset ?? 


cheating,” she said quietly. 
in my blood. 
men too well to believe that you could 
be generous and loyal and disinterested, 
But 1 couldn't understand, and I tried 
to think I was mistaken. 
understand. 
him into thinking you were his de-~ 
voted friends, -so you could have a 
claim on him afterward that he could 


loved and trusted him. 


: 25 
“Why, I thought you'd be pleased,”* 
“You give me your word that it's 
Mr, Fairclough looked playful, 


“Well, of course the wish may be — 
T must say I 


“Then—he did it to win me? He 
He said he always 


‘Here was another case for psycho- 


“Well, who can blame ? Aman 
All's fair in love and 
‘He had a sudden qualm, com- 
ing from he didn’t know where. 


‘She lifted her eyes to his. They 


were dark and hard with an expression 
which Mr. Fairclough had never seen) 
there before. 


““I knew all the time that you were 
“T felt it 
Tknow you and all those 


Now I do 
You meant to humbug 


never deny. Well, he deserved you, 
One cheat for anothen He cheated 
me.” 

“Elizabeth !" 

“TI was so happy. I had never 
thought of that. My instinct was 
against. you—not against him. I sor 


“My child, after all, he paid you a 


compliment. 


“A lie is never a compliment.” 
“Your sense of humor—” 
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“Do you think that more important 
than a sense of honor?” 

“For Heaven's sake"—he found him- 
self trotting after her in a fashion en- 
tirely unsuited to his bulk and any kind 
of reasonable conversation — “for 
Heaven's sake—look here! I say, you 
know—you promised me—— If you 
tell him—spoil everything—” 

“A sense of honor is useful some- 
times, isn't it?" she answered bitterly. 
“You needn't be afraid. I've prom- 
ised. 

“Then—oh, do walk sensibly! I'm 
an old man. It’s not good for me.” 

“I want to be alone.” 


“Let me go home with you. We— 


we could—have—a nice — cozy— 


chat——” 

“Lm not going home.” 

If he had had any breath to spare, 
‘Mr, Fairclough would have screamed 
with exasperation. 

“Then where are you goin 

“I don't know.” 

They had come out into a main thor- 
oughfare. A bus rolling within easy 
distance of the curb offered escape, and 
Elizabeth, being young and modern, 
leaped for it and leaped successfully 
The conductor gave her an admiring 
glance and a scientific lift under the 
elbow and rang his bell. Mr, Fair- 
dlough was left standing on the pave- 
ment, whilst his faith in psychology 
vanished with the bus. 


CHARTER VIIL 

“If only I was a little younger,” said 
Mr. McCormick wistfully, “Just a 
Tittle younger, Wyatt. I'm not a fit 
partner for you. This is a young man's 
game, If I should fail—fail physically 
when the time comes—who is there to 
take my place? When I think of it 
at night, I get afraid.” 

Brian put his arm over the old man's 
“bent shoulders. 


-my own, 


“You're not going to fail. You're 
going to see the dream of your life 
fnlfilled. One morning Liverpool—the 
next the Statue of Liberty like a doll’s 
figure underneath you. We'll be the 
most famous people in the world. The 
newspapers will be full of us. We'll 
have pots of money and a house in 
Park Lane and an estate in Scotland 
and too much to eat for the rest of 
our lives.” 

“You talk as if you'd never had all 
these things,” said Mr. McCormick, 
smiling 

“Well, I haven’t—not really, You 
can't possess things you haven't paid 
for—and / hadn't paid for them. They 
were stolen apples, and they gave me 
a bad pain, as all stolen apples do, ac-, 
cording to the storybooks for good 
children. And I don’t know even 
whether I want them again—not at the 
bottom of my heart. I'm jolly happy 
as Tam. A hard day's work, a bit of 
worry, tired muscles, a home to go to, 
and a real fine pal to meet you—what 
more does 2 man want? By Jove, T 
should never have thought that a red- 
brick villa could be an earthly para~ 
dise! But it can be. I’ve got one of 
I've heart-beatings when I 
think of it. I’ve got them now. Sec- 
ond childhood, eh 

“Your first boyhood,” Mr. McCor- 
mick suggested wisely. 


“Well, perhaps you're right.” He 
drew a deep, contented sigh. “Any- 
how, I am—jolly happy. And by the 


1 is that sitting on 
my own hard-earned doorstep?” 

They had come in sight of the heart- 
troubling villa, and the spectacle that 
greeted them justified Wyatt's exclama- 
tory question. Mr, McCormick, who 
was shortsighted, refused to comprom- 
ise himself further than a vague sur- 
that it might be a sack of coals. 
suggestion was at once refuted by 
° ject’s rising and tilting its 
shiny top hat im salutation, and. re- 


placing it at a dare-devil angle with a 
smart tap on the crown. 

“Mr. Wyatt, I believe?” Evidently 
the stranger realized that it is unusual 
for well-dressed persons to-ait on door- 
steps and he hastened to add, “My 
name's Lewisohn —of Léwisohn & 
Isaacs. Permit me—here is my private 
card. I've been knocking at your door 
for about an hour, but as no one an- 
swered, I supposed the maid was 
out— 

“The maid is always out,” said Wyatt 
solemnly. 

“And as I was determined to see you 
if possible, I took the liberty of ‘sit- 
ting down and waiting. I'm glad to 
say no one saw me—not even a police- 
man, A most delightful  neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Which shows your ignorance of 
rural conditions,” said Wyatt. “Every- 
body saw you. They're looking at us 
now from behind the curtains, Our 
already doubtful reputations will have 
become a shade more dubious by to- 
morrow morning. If you want to see 
me—if it's urgent—” 

It is urgent,” said Mr. Lewisohn. 
Then we'd better go in,” said Wyatt 
ignedly. + 

He opened the door with a latchkey 
and led the way into the narrow little 
hall, He seemed himself vaguely puz- 
zied and even uneasy, as if the dark- 
ness and the’silence troubled him. On 
the threshold of the sitting-room, he 
lingered a moment, 
Tit the lamp with a reckless 
for the nature of glass, which brought 
instant disaster. The funnel cracked 
promptly. Wyatt gave up the strug- 
gle at once and lit a candle. 

“She must be out,” he said. “I ex- 
pect she went to meet me. She often 
does. If you'll excuse me, I'll just run 
out and- 

Mr, Lewisohn smiled and coughed. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Wyatt, I'm a busi- 
ness man, you know, and time’s money. 


re 


T’ve been sitting an hour on your 
step.” ¥ 
“I didn’t ask you_to,” Wyatt inter- 
jected, with unjustifiable rudeness. 

“—and I mean to have my little talle 
right here and now,” concluded Mr. 
Lewisohn, unrufiied and determined. 

Wyatt swore under his breath. He: 
went over to the dying fire and gave 
it its coup de grace with a poker. Evi+ 
dently its decease added to his uneasi- 
n 
‘She must have been out for a long 
time," he muttered. 

“Our business is confidential,” said 
Mr. Lewisohn, looking at Mr. MeCor~ 
mick. 

Mr. McCormick at once rose to got 
whereft Wyatt roused himself suffi- 
ciently to remark that he never did 
business without his partner. 

“Besides, I haven't any secrets,” he 
added. 

Not one, Mr. Wyatt?” Lewisohn 
inquired archly. 

“Not one, 

‘Then Wishard told me another of 
his precious lies,” Mr. Lewisohn broke 
out with unexpected violence. “He 
told me there were only ten other peo- 
ple in the know, and this gentleman 
wasn’t one of them. 1 dare say there 
are dozens, if I only knew. Excuse 
me, Mr, Wyatt, I'm afraid your door- 
step hasn't improved my temper. The 
fact is, Mr. Wishard hasn't treated me 
fairly, He hasn't treated me as one 
gentleman should treat another.” 

“Wishard isn’t a gentleman,” Wyatt 
remarked, still poking disconsolately at 
the embers. “Perhaps that explains it 
None of us are gentlemen, My father 
was a bootblack, and we're all boot- 
blacks with a gold polish. But we 
shall improve. Even I may be a pre 
sentable ancestor by the time I've done. 
Mr. McCormick, I do wish you'd run 
‘out and see if my wife's in sight, like 


‘a good fellow.” 
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McCormick made for the door at 
‘once. He was glad to go, as the vis- 
tor showed increasing signs of indig- 
nation, and the old man hated scenes. 
Even as he opened the front door, he 
heard Lewisohn’s fat voice rising like 
a wind: 

“Mr. Wishard owes me money, sir. 
Tt’s not as if 1 hadn’t been patient; sir. 

ent. I've been a real 
T've borne with his  shilly- 
shallyings and lies till I’ve been quite 
ashamed of myself. But when he starts 
buying Miss Teeny Trotwell motor cars 
and diamond bracelets, then—then it's 
too much, As I told him, ‘If you've 
money to spare, you'll pay me. It isn’t 
f Thad Mr. Wyatt to fall back on, 
And I've got to have my money 


“T wish people wouldn't stay out 
late,” Wyatt, going over to the 
window and peering out into the t 
light. “Tt makes one absurdly anxious. 
What a good thing we don’t live in 
the days of brigands, isn’t it, Mr— 
Mr.—eh?” 

“We do live in the days of brigands,” 
Mr. Lewisohn retorted heatedly, “It’s 
as hard as it ever was for an honest 
man to keep his money. As I said to 
Wishard, ‘When the devil am I going 
to get my two thousand pounds” 
threatened him and got him fairly 
scared. And it was then he gave me 
the wink.” Mr. Lewisohn hesitated 
and looked faintly apologetic. “Of 
course, strictly speaking, I'm on oath, 
and I like to keep my word when I can. 
On the other hand, I had no idea that 
the joke was going on like this. I'm 
a business man and I can’t wait for- 
ever, Of course—any guarantee from 
you, Mr, Wyatt, would put a different 
complexion on the affair.” 

Wyatt laughed impatiently. 

“What's the good of coming to me? 
By Jove, I thought it was she! Queer 
how this light deceives you! It’s the 
charwoman next door. Not very flat- 


tering mistake, eh? I beg your par- 
don—what were you saying?” 

“I was saying, if only you'd give me 
your assurance that I’d get my money, 
I'd wait gladly. Heaven knows I 
wouldn't like to press your cousin; Mr. 
Wyatt: 
*Very kind of you. But as my pres- 
three pounds a week—” 
hn’s beady eyes twinkled 
in the candlelight. 

“Oh, come, Mr. Wyatt! 


I've just 


“Why, what Wishard knows—what 
all your best friends know—Mr. Fa 
clough and all that gang. 

Wyatt came slowly back from the 
window. For the first time, he gave 
his visitor his whole attention, 

“What do they know? 

-°Why, that all this business"—Mr. 
Lewisohn waved a fat hand comprehen- 
sively—“this business is a put-up job. 
In straight English, you're shamming, 
Mr. Wyatt. You're just putting your 
friends on trial. And a very good trial 
it would have been, too, if Wishard 
hadn't sold the joke to his friends at 
a thousand pounds a head.” 

Wyatt had gone straight to the man- 
telpiece. A letter that he had not seen 
before stood propped up against the 
clock. He held it for a moment as 
if he dared not open it, Even Mr. 
Lewisohn, who was not ustally sensi- 
tive, felt a vague discomfort creeping 
over him. He began to wonder if, after 
all, he had done the wise thing. This 
young man had an unmanageable look 
about him. He might be dangerous. 
He would undoubtedly be obstinate. 

“What is it you know, Mr. Lewis- 
ohn ?”” 

“T assure you,” said the unhappy 
Tittle Jew, “I haven’t any desire to poke 
into your affairs. Your secret is as 
safe with me as if it were locked up 
in the Bank of England. All L 


want—"" 


“What is my secret?” 

“Wishard told me”—Mr, Lewisohn 
licked his cracked lips—“he told me 
that you weren't ruined at all. He said 
you'd faked the whole smash.” 

Wyatt had opened his letter at last. 
He held it to the candlelight'and, though 
it was obviously only a brief note, he 
did not move or speak for a long min- 
ute. Even when he did at length break 
the silence, he did not look at Mr. 
Lewisohn. ' His voice sounded unnatu- 
rally quiet. 

“So that’s my secret—that’s what 
Fairclough and everybody knows. 
They've been playing up to me, humor- 
ing my millionaire’s fancy? So that I 
should know who my real friends are 
and do my duty by them?” 

Iuman nature is human nature,” 
Mr. Lewisohn remarked apologetically ; 
adding with more confidence, “And 
business is business.” 

“I see. The whole thing would have 
been an awfully good joke—in fact, 
it is a good joke—much better than my 
loyal, devoted friends think. It’s 
enough to make a funeral mute shriek 
with laughter.” 

Mr. Lewisohn looked as if he had 
tumbled inadvertently into the path of 


glad you take it like that, Mr. 


f course I take it like that. Do 
you think I haven't got a sense of 
humor? Do you think I'm going to 
sit down and howl because the whole 
pack of you are Oh, it’s a jest 
of the first water! But somehow I 
haye an idea, Mr. Lewisohn, that you 
haven't quite seen the point of it even 
yet.” 

“Wh—what point? 

“The real point—Wishard’s point. 
He's made you pay a thousand pounds 
x head for it. You ought to get the 
full flavor out of it. My God, what a 
genitts to have in the family! Hasn’t it 
dawned on you yet? Iam ruined. It’s 


scheme a thing 
Wishard had it in him, either. 
then I'm no judge of character. 
body can fool me, 
in people just se you've been believing 
in my millions—and with about as 
reason. 
Well, I—I’ve got the sense of humor 
to laugh louder than the lot of you.” — 
Suddenly he pounced on Mr. Lewisohn 


and swung 
been a tailor’s dummy on a pivot, 
“You'd better go—you'd better go at 


once, Mr. Lewisohn!" 


wait to argue, 
the disastrous revelation that had been 
flung at him, With the unerring intui- 
tion of his race, he rea 

were worse things awaiting him than 
financial oss and that a broken neck 
was one of them. 
down the steps of the villa just as 
Mr. McCormick came up them. 


seen your wife anywhere —” 


street 
caught « glimpse of the face above him, 
"You see—she’s not coming back.” 


mick huskily. 
your back. 
ards—the whole lot! 
dirty trick, and i 
more mad to drag you down. 
got to stand up and blackguard them, | 
Don't let them force your hand. As | 


not a fake. You can go and tell it 
the lot of them, One of them w 


Why, I hadn't the to 
e that, I didn't thi 


Any- 
Ive been believing: 


I've been a laughingstock. 


jim round as if he had 


Mr. Lewisohn went. He did not 
He did not question 


d that there 


He went scudding 


“['m awfully sorry, Wyatt. T haven't 


“[ didn’t expect you to.” In they 
lamplight, Mr. McCormick 


“Not coming back!” 


But the door was already shut, 
slammed with a terrible finality, and 
there was no answer but the sound 
of Mind footsteps stumbling along the 
passage of the earthly paradise 


CHAPTER IX. 


hispered Mr. MeCors 
“Don't let ‘em get on 
I know the breed. Cow- 
‘They've done a 
make them the 
You've | 


“Face ‘em,” 


| 


es 


‘soon as I'm on my legs again, we'll 
show them we had a right to their help. 
‘We'll pay them back with fifty per 
cent interest. And then you need 
meyer sec their faces again.” 

‘Wyatt pressed the sick man’s hand. 

“Don't be afraid. They'll get no 
satisfaction out of me. I've nothing to 
Tose. Having nothing to lose makes 


a man devilish strong. Get well soon.” 


T want to get out of this—out of this 
country—away from everything.” 
“Yes—I know. I'll try. My poor 
boy, you're sure—you're stire your're not 
misjudging any one in the bitterness 


of your heart?” 


“Sure. Perhaps they put her up to 
it, but she played their game. She 
left me when she found out. A rotten 
tree can't bear good fruit. I might 
haye known that.” 

Mr. McCormick 
head. 

“You can't judge men as you judge 
trees. You need two human beings to 
make another, and one of them may 
be false and another sound,” 

Wyatt did not answer. His thin, 
white face was hard set. 

“T've got to go now.” 

“Good luck, dear fellow.” 

Half an hour later, Wyatt stood on 
the Faircloughs’ doorstep. It was rain- 
ing, and the soaking misery of the night 
added to his sense of wreichedness and 
destitution, In the ruin of his for- 
tunes, he had felt so splendidly rich 


shook his gray 


and free. The world and the future 
had been at his feet; it had been a re- 
birth—a flooding of the veins with 


youth and ardor and a faith he had 
never known. Now he was really des- 
titute, really alone. 

The butler took his dripping um- 
brella and his wet overcoat as if they 
had been plague infected. Once upon 
a time, he had fawned like a dog. The 
man was funny, regularly funny, like 
a music-hall comedian. Wyatt could 
have laughed aloud. But once upon a 
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time, too, there had been a woman in 
this house. He almost expected to 
see her coming down the staircase, a 
fine and gracious vision. And the 
laugh stuck in his throat. 

“Mr. Wyatt, sir. 

The door was held open for him 
with an insolent respect, and he went 
in. It was the dining room, where he 
had so often sat as an honored, courted 
guest. Now there was no feast spread 
for him. The handsome oak table was 
littered with papers and encircled by 
the twelve men who formed the board 
of the Magnus Company. One chair 
at the bottom of the table had been 
left free. Wyatt went straight to it, 
but he did not sit down. He stood 
there, his eyes passing from face to 
face till they met Wishard’s. Then 
he laughed, and there was a general 
stir of consternation. Mr. Wishard 
leaned back further in his chair and 
studied the ceiling from amidst a hur- 
riedly ejected cloud of smoke. Mr. 
Fairclough gave him a glance of ex- 


treme dislike and turned to his papers. 


“Well, gentlemen of the jury?” 

They looked in his direction, but not 
at him. Some of them nodded vaguely 
in salutation, Mr. Fairclough cleared 
his throat. 

“I think, gentlemen, we had better 
get to busin 

“By all means.” 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Wyatt?" 

“Thanks, I'd rather stand.” 

He had in his mind old McCor- 
mick’s warning, He could fight them 
better on his feet. Mr. Fairclough rose, 
and the two men faced each other down 
the length of the table. Wyatt 
thought, “This is her father,” and felt 
the blood surge to his face, 

“AVell, gentlemen,” said Mr, Fair- 
clough, “you know the sort of person 
Tam, I can't beat about the bush if L 
try, and on this occasion I shan't try. 
It's a painful business, and we'd better 
get straight to the point. The plain 


facts of the case are these: We twelve 
form the Magnus Aéroplane Company. 
We financed it. We did so at the de- 
sire and suggestion of Mr. Wyatt. 
Now we are business men, but we are 
not mechanics. We had to rely on the 
‘opinion of an expert. Mr,* Wyatt was 
‘a well-known airman, and we accepted 
his judgment. We went ahead with 
a generosity and an enthusiasm which 
no one will deny. It is my unpleasant 
duty to inform the company that we 
were misled—willfully misled.” 

‘There was an angry murmur. Mr. 
Wishard nodded viciously. 

“Damnably misled!” 

“What right have you to say that?” 

“Mr. Wyatt asks what right I have. 
I answer that I have consulted various 
other experts, and their opinions ab- 
solutely confirm my fears. It's a wild- 
cat scheme, gentlemen, and the sooner 
we acknowledge it. the better. I re- 
peat—we were misled.” 

“By whom?” 

y you, Mr. Wyatt.” 

“You thought I was still a million- 
aire. Did I tell you so?” 

“You told Mr. Wishard. You gave 
him to understand that it was a kind 
of practical joke you were playing. 
‘Mr. Wishard, in his anxiety that you 
should not suffer discomfort, gave your 
friends a hint.” 

“An expensive hint. If it was all 
for my sake, why did you pay a thou- 
sand pounds for it? I'll tell you. You 
thought it cheap at the price. You 
thought to put me under such obliga- 
tion that you could sponge on me for 
the rest of my lif 

“Mr. Wyatt—” 

“For God’s sake, try and behave like 
a gentleman!” Mr. Wishard pleaded 
plaintively. 

“Why should I? I'm not a gentle- 
man, T’ve lost my money. I never 
pretended that I hadn't, That was my 
cousin's idea—an admirable little joke 
at your expense, gentlemen.” 


‘Mr. Wishard gasped and n 
‘movement as if appealing to 
ger i ; 

“Didn't I suggest it to you? Didn't 
T say, ‘If you don’t trust your friends, 
test ‘em. Pretend to lose your money” _ 
Didn't 1?” 

“You may have done. It so hap- 
pens that I've never yet followed any 
of your suggestions, my dear fellow.” 

“Did you or did you not continue to 
pay me my allowance?” 

“I di 

“Well, then! Either you weren't 
ruined or you'd gone out of your 
mind!” 

Wyatt smiled bitterly. 

“You know now that I was out of 
my mind,” he said. 

‘There was another murmur. Tt was 
evident that Wyatt and Mr. Wishard 
shared the popular indignation between 
them. Mr. Wishard spread out his fat 
white hands. 

“I have been deceived,” he wailed, 
“utterly deceived!” 

“And a jolly good thing you've made 
out of it!” an infuriated neighbor re- 
torted nastily. What about that’ 
thousand of mine? What about that 
sure inside information?” 

“We've been rooked. I don’t care 
whose fault it is. We've lost our 
money. It’s a case for the public prose- 
cutor.”” 

“And be made a laughingstock for 
the country. No, thanks. We must 
save what we can. 

“T believe it’s a pat-up job.” 

“If anybody doubts my honor,” 
shouted Mr. Wishard, slamming the 
table with his fist, “I'll challenge him!” 

What form the challenge would have 
taken he did not explain. Mr, Fair- 
clough reasserted himself and the 
stormy chorus died down. 

“We must really keep our dignity, 
gentlemen, I know, of course, that 
the provecation has been great, But 
we must not forget what we owe our- 
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‘selves, It is the custom of human be- 
ings to impute their own motives to 
others. Mr. Wyatt accuse us of 
hypocrisy. Well, I won't deprive him 
of that satisfaction. Our own con- 
sciences uphold us. We supported his 
scheme because we believed that he 
gave it his own support—that he had a 
stake in 

Wyatt leaned forward. 

“And haven't La stake in it? When 
the first flight is made, McCormick and 
I make it. If we fail, it’s more than 
money we are going to lose.” . 

“There will never be a first flight. 
The machine is incapable of getting to 
the coast.” 

“That is a lie!” 

“Prove that it’s a lie.” 

“{'m going to. I shall not only prove 
it, but you shall have your money back 
twice over.” 

“And when, pray, is this most desir- 
able event to take place?” 

Wyatt held himself in for a moment 


longer. 
“Mr, McCormick is ill. Tt is indis- 
pensable that I should have some one 
with me whom I can_trust—whose 
nerve and knowledge and loyalty I can 
rely on. As soon as Mr. McCormick is 
strong enough——” 

A ripple of angry laughter inter- 


rupted him. 

“Oh, yes! There'll always be some 
excuse like that! There are skilled 
men enough to take McCormick's 
place,” 


“[ can't have a stranger. After all, 
the new mechanism is a secret.” 

“A great secret !” 

“You'd never get any one fool 
enough to go you.” 

“You're not fool enough to go your- 
self.” 

They were on him now—the whole 
pack—in full cry, He drew himself 
up to mect them. And then his eyes 
fell on the painting above the mantel- 
piece. The thought that she might be 


somewhere near at hand—that even her 
portrait should witness his humiliation 
—goaded him to a white, cold fury of 
resolution. McCormick's warning was 
forgotten. He turned on the shouting 
mob of his tormentors with a gesture 
that silenced them, 

“Very well. You challenge me, I 
accept the challene. The machine is 
ready. I'll make a trial flight to-mor- 
row. On Wednesday I'll attempt to 
cross the Atlantic to New York. I 
hope, then, gentlemen, that if I stc- 
ceed, you'll be satisfied—and that if 
1 fail, you'll admit that I have met my 
share of the Kiability.. You can com- 
municate my plan to the press, so that 
there can be no backing out for me. 
I wish you good evening, gentlemen!” 

They were silenced. But also he was 
bitterly aware that they had won. 
‘They had got him down. They would 
have their pound of flesh from him. 
Not that it mattered—not that any- 
thing mattered now. 

Fairclough accompanied him to the 
door, the embodiment of awkward 
good nature, 

“A bad mistake, Wyatt.” 

“Very bad.” 

“Mustn’t think hard things of us. 
All human. You couldn’t really have 
expected us to behave in that sort of 
way, now, could 


“As a private indi 


denced sorry about the whole thing. 
It's more painful for me than for any 
one.” 

Wyatt nodded. 

“Obviously. You played with higher 
stakes, 


May I ask 


if your daugh- 


0, poor girl?” 

“I don't know, Will you give her 
my—my congratulations. Her histré 
onic (alent, with your business acumen, 
should prove irresistible. Ask her to 


accept my sincere regrets for my own = 
incredible fatuity and assure her that 
—that she shall have her freedom.” 

Mr. Fairclough bowed. 

“1 expected no less from you, my 
dear Wyatt.” 

When he had closed the door on his 
son-in-law, Mr. Fairclough’ strolled 
back leisurely to the dining room. On 
the way, he encountered Mr, Wishard, 
who appeared to be in a great hurry, 
and took him gently, but firmly by the 
arm. 

“If you let Wyatt know that Eliza- 
beth has disappeared,” he said, “and 
if you should meet Elizabeth and give 
her any inkling as to what has really 
happened, I'll have you prosecuted for 
fraud, even if it blasts my career! You 


understand?” 
Mr. Wishard * looked  unutterably 
hart 


“Don't you trust me?” he asked. 
“No, I don't,” said Mr, Fairclough. 


CHAPTER X. 


It is one thing to live on three pounds 
a week. It is another to spread the 
proceeds from the sale of a pearl brooch 
over the rest of one’s life. Elizabeth 
had tried it, and the experiment was 
going badly. Funds were sinking in 
spite of the most rigorous economy, and 
an increasing tendency to melancholia 
warned her that the siege diet was not 
agreeing with her. When her little 
landlady planted the daily herring be 
fore her, a positive distaste for life 
swept over her. 

“Lm not hungry,” she said weari 

“Oh, yes, you are,” said Mrs, Tu 
per kindly. “I knows that feelin’. 
You go without a square meal long 
enough and by and by the very thought 
of such a thing turns your stummick. 
Now, if [| was to suggest a nice, juicy 
bit of steak—” 
izabeth shook her head, 
“It’s awfully kind of you to worry. 
3 
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But I—I can't afford things like that 
—not {ill I've begun to earn my living, 
at any rate. You see, I'm awfully 
poor—" 

“You don’t look poor,” said Mrs, 
Tupper unexpectedly. “Your clothes 
ain't poor, and your manners ain’t poor. 
You ain't got that ‘excuse me’ look 
of real poor folks. Look ’ere, my dear” 
—she patted her lodger on the arm with 
her toil-worn hand—“look ‘ere. IT 
don’t usually hinterfere with folks— 
‘tain't my way—but I'm old enough to 
be your mother and I likes your face. 
I can sce as plain as anythink you 
ain't meant for this sort of business, 
and I'd like ter ’elp you—I would really, 
nas 
I'm afraid no one can help me,” 
izabeth answered. 

She was not given to tears, and 
fought desperately against them, but in 
the end she was erying broken-heartedly 
against Mrs. Tupper’s shoulder. That 
lady showed prompt and complete un- 
derstanding. 

“There, there, dearie, 'e ain't worth 
it, take my word for it. None of ‘em 
are of any good. But then we wimmen 
is all alike, too, Always a-fergivin’ 
and goin’ back. You'll forgive ‘im, 
dearie, and maybe it’s all for the best. 
Maybe we was meant to look after the 
poor, feckless loonies.” 

Elizabeth made a gallant fight to stop 
crying. 


tit 


a thing you couldn't fore 
give—a thing that kilis trust and affec~ 
tion—and—and everything. There's no 
going back—ever —' 

“Ts it as bad as that? Well, as you 
don't love “im no more, I wouldn't ery 
no more, either. But p'r'aps it’s that 
there fish wot's worrying” you, and I 
don't wonder, "Ere, T've had this up 
my sleeve for you all this time.” 

Tt was not precisely up her sleeve. 
She had kept it ont of sight, however, 
and now, with the flourish of a sue 
cessful conjurer, she set it before her 


lovely cut of juicy steak 
ts wrappings of clean news- 


Papers. 

“*Qw's that? Makes you ‘ungry to 
Took at it, eh, wot?” - 

Elizabeth’s sense of humor came an- 
expectedly to life, but laughter on the 
top of tears and a long sequence of 
meatless days is dangerous. Mrs. Tap- 
per realized, to her consternation, that 
hysterics were not far off, and was 
gazing around anxiously for the in- 
evitable jug of cold water when some- 
thing unexpected happened. 

Suddenly her lodger grew quite still. 
Tears and laughter were gone as swiftly 
as they had come. The young woman 
sat forward with her face between her 
hands and gazed at the piece of steak 
as if it were the most amazing, aston- 
ishing, absorbing thing that she Ind 
ever seen, Her lips were compressed, 
her brows Ienitted. She did not hear 
Mrs. Tupper when she spoke to her. 

Mrs. Tupper, realized, of course, that 
to a starving soul, a really prime piece 
of rump steak like that might prove 
overwhelming, but this silence was un- 
canny. She was thoronghly alarmed 
when suddenly her lodger got up, 
seized her hat and coat, and made for 
the door. Now no woman in her right 
senses starts going out before che has 
got her hat on, and not only was Eliza- 
beth’s hat not on when she started, 
but it was back to front by the time 
she reached the bottom of the stairs, 
‘Mrs. Tupper screaméd the fact to her, 
and she righted the offending head- 
gear, but With a fierce indifference 
which suggested an entirely unbalanced 
intellect. 

I'm going out, Mrs. Tupper.” 

“But, dearie—" 

The door slammed. Mrs. Tupper 
went back to the steak and subjected 
it to a long and careful examination. 

Elizabeth took a taxi. ‘The taxi man 
appeared to have a rooted and aristo- 
cratic prejudice against’ suburbs and 


had to be bribed to an extent whi 
excluded even herring from the futu 
menu. But Elizabeth” was not int. 
ested in the future beyond the next 
twenty-four hours. There was some-_ 
thing set and determined and reckless 
about her that sent the little maid-of- 
all-work at the boarding house scutlding 
before her like a leaf before the wind. 
Nor had McCormick, huddled up 
wretchedly before his fire, any oppor- 
tunity to protest. She was in the 
room, with the door closed behind her, 
before he had even realized who his 
visitor was. But the next minute he 
was on his feet, wavering, but upheld 
by a gust of righteous indignation. 
Hitherto he had looked up to her with 
shy reverence and adoration. He had 
felt himself a sort of harmless old Cal- 


Now he hated her the merciless 
hatred of a disappointed worshiper. 
His hatred blazed at her out of his 
sunken eyes. It shook the whole of 
frail, broken body. 

“What do you want?” he asked bru- 
tally. “What right have you to come 
here like this?” 

“T've come to know if it’s true.” 

“What's true?” 

“I saww it in the evening paper. They 
say he’s going to make this flight to- 
morrow. Is it true?” 

“Yes, it i 

“Alone ?”” 

“Inevitably. 
danger.” 

“Why doesn’t he wait?” 

“You and your father know why bet- 
ter than any one.” 

“[ don’t know any thing, If I knewj# 
I shouldn’t come here, should 1?” 

“T don't know what you're capable 
of.” 

“You're very rude, 
mick.” 

“TI feel rude,” said Mr. McCormick 
savagely. “I love Wyatt, He's like 
a son to me, And you've messed up 


I’m too ill. “I'd be @ 


Mr. ~McCor- 
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his life. You're helping to murder 
him.” Z 
“How dare you é 
“[ do dare. It is murder. It's crim- 


inal to force him to go alone like that. 
He ought to have refused—he ought 
to have defied the whole of you—but 
‘ou've broken his heart—you've goaded 
im—and he doesn’t care.” 

rabeth deserted her place of de- 
She came into the 
lamplight, and for the first time, Mr. 
McCormick became aware of something 
disheveled and desperate in her 
appearance. 

*[ suppose it's another plot,” she 
observed bitterly. 

“You know best about that," he 
retorted. 

“You must understand me," she 
continued, “I've not come here for a 
reconciliation. I don’t love my hus- 
Yand. I can't forgive what he did to 
oa : 

Mr. McCormick raised his clenched 
hands above his head. 

“What did he do to you, in Heaven's 
name?” 

“He deceived me.” 

“He never did! You thought he 
did! You're so full, of schemes and 
trickery yourself that’ you can’t believe 
in straight dealing. There.must always 
be something behind everything. And 
now you're mad because he told you 
the truth, but he was fool enopgh to 
believe that you really loved him—that 


his money had been only an  ob- 
stacle—" 
“It was. Haven't I proved it?" 


“You've proved that you cared for 
nothing else.” 

“Are you mad, Mr, McCormick? If 
that were true, I should never have left 
him, I should have accepted his 
deceit —” 

Mr, McCormick almost screamed : 

“He never deceived you!” 

“He told me he was ruined.” 


“And it was the truth. Do yeu call 
that deceit? Was it his fault that you 
tricked yourselves?” 

“But he’s not ruined.” 

Mr. McCormick sank back in his 
chair. 

“Pye been very ill,” he said weakly, 
“T can't stand much. I wish you'd 
go, Mrs. Wyatt. You and your father 
Know quite well what has happened.” 
“My father told me that Brian had 
just pretended to he poor in order to 
win me. I left Brian that night. I 
haven't seen my father since. I don't 
know what you mean.” 

Mr. McCormick bent forward, star- 
ing at her. 

You mean—you don’t know? You 
believed—you believed—— Good God 
Mrs. Wyatt, you're not playing?” 
Do I look like it? I wouldn’t go 
ear my father. He's deceived me, 
too. But when I saw that about Brian 
I had to do something. One can’t 
forget—people one’s loved. 

She was quite close to . He | 
stretched out his shaking ‘hand and | 
caught hold of her. 

“Mrs. Wyatt, then you don’t know | 
how they treated him? When they 
found out that it was the truth he had 
told, they were like a lot of wolves. 
They'd have torn him to pieces. They 
drove him to do this mad, reckless thing. 
And he’s doing it because he doesn't 
care what happens. He loved you. It’s 
yeast.” 

T was one of them— 


es, 
She dropped suddenly on her knees | 
at McCormick's side. Her face was 
turned to the firelight, and what he 

saw made him stretch out his hand and 
touch her with a pitying tendernes 


“We've got to stop him,” she whis- 
pered. “He mustn't do it.” 
“My dear, he will—he must.” 
“Even if I explain" 
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been too badly hurt. He would only 
think that you had more conscience 
than the rest. Another time, he might 
believe, but the wound is too new—" 

“[t needs something big,” she went on 
as if to herself, “something he would 
ave to believe. And we've got to find 
it—we must!” 

“What there, my poor child? 
Perhaps in time—if he succeeds —" 

“No. It must be now or never. If 
he succeeds, if he returns famous, what 
will my return, my protestations mean? 
He's got to believe now—when he’s 
down—without a friend—in danger.” 

There was a long silence. McCor- 
mick stared hopelessly into the fire. It 
seemed so useless to think, and he was 
‘worn with sickness and anxiety. He 
scarcely noticed her when she rose 
quietly from his side. He was, halt, 
conscious when she slipped the pen 
into his shaking hand. Her voice was 
calm, oddly triumphant. + 

“Now write—just as I tell you.” 

“Mrs Wyatt—” 

“It's our only chance,” she 

He looked up at her. A faint mis- 
chief crept into his sunken eyes. 

“But you said you didn't love him.” 

She took no notice. 

“Please write as I say. Quick! 
And then I'm going to buy a steak— 
two steaks—and cook them over your 
fire. Now—please, ‘My dear 
Wyatt 

He obeyed meckly. 
ter he paused. 

“But my dear lady, I cant—I 
peal 
“You must.” She laughed suddenly. 
‘Oh, don't you understand?” 

“You mean— ‘It isn’t possible!” 
“It’s got to be possible,” 

“He would never forgive me.” 
“What does that matter to me,” she 
retorted callously, “as long as I'm for- 
given? Now, please go on.” 


Once in the let- 


CHAPTER XI. 


They were all there, even Mr. Wish: 
ard, who, with an air of injured inno- 
cence, went about offering heavy odds 
against his cousin's so mutch as reach~ 
ing the coast intact. The offer was 
not accepted, partly because most peo- 
ple shared his obvious conviction and 
partly because they did not believe Mr. 
Wishard could pay up even if by any 
conceivable chance he lost. 

Mr. Lewisohn said so, and was very 
coarse about it. In fact, there was a 
general atmosphere of ill-feeling. The 
members of the Magnus Company eyed 
each other and Mr. Wishard and the 
huge machine standing in their midst 
with sulky distrust. A reporter who 
attempted to interview Mr. Fairclough 
was snubbed, and reported to his con- 
fréres that the whole crowd had evie 
dently got the wind up and no mistake, 
and that probably there was going to 
be a frightful accident. Whereat the 
rest of the audience, who were equally 
prepared to howl plaudits to a success- 
ful national hero or be deliciously 
thrilled by his decease, felt more 
hopeful. 

They cheered when the tall, leather 
clad figure strode out of the hangar, 
and scarcely noticed that he neither re- 
plied to their acclamation nor took the 
hands that were tentatively offered him, 
He went straight to the machine and 
climbed up into his seat, where he 
appeared solely occupied in examining 
levers and adjustments. But once of 
twice he looked around anxiously. - 
‘0 one seerl anything of McCor 
mick? 

The mechanician standing by one of 
the huge propellers came forward. 

“A taxi drove up just as you left 
the agrodrome, sir. Mr. McCormick 
was already in his kit. He'll be here 
in a minute.” 

“Ask him to hurry.” 

He was mad to be gone. 


He wanted 


to get away from these smooth-smiling, 
treacherous faces. He felt as some 
poor, goaded bull feels when the ring 
of toreadors closes round on him and 
the spectators lean forward to see the 
coup de grace. 

He was a show, a spectacle to all 
this gaping multitude. They did not 
care whether he lived or died, but just 
as he had been in the days of his 
wealth, so now he was a source of 
amusement, of possible advantage. 
They came here to sce him die or to get 
their money. Something they would 
get out of-him, whatever happened. If 
only one of them had cared, if only one 
of them had kept faith, had been as 
he had believed her to be for three 
short months! But his first judgment 
on men and women had been right, 
without flaw, without exception. Not 
even one! 

He longed for the cold, clean air, 
for the high altitudes, the wide spaces 
where he would have no enemy but 
the wind and the storm. He longed 
for the old victorious beating of his 
heart as the world dropped from be- 
neath him. But now he felt chill and 
dull and vaguely distrustful. For the 
first time, he donbted himself and the 
machine on which his life and honor 
depended. He saw before him the 
interminable hours, the bitter strain, 
the appalling isolation. He did not 
shrink from it: he sank under it as 
under a burden he no longer cared to 
carry. He simply did not care. In 
these last weeks, something had sapped 
the energy and hope from him, It 
had been a slow, insidious process, but 
it was complete. He had had wealth 
and power and everything that wealth 
and power carry in their train. He 
Tad had what passed for love and 
friendship. He had climbed every 
height in the mountain range of human 
experience, and the view from all of 
them was equally dull and insipid. Now 
what was left to achieve? Another 


sort of wealth, another sort of fame, 

another sort of love? 7 
No, decidedly it was not worth while. 
When he saw McCormick come 

toward him, he made a gesture of im- 


patience. Tt was too bad of the old 
man to add himself to the burden. He 
did not want a life on his conscience, 
Besides, McCormick was obviously not 
fit, His shambling gait was accentu- 
ated, as if the weight of his fur-lined 
Jeather kit were in itself too much for 
him. ‘The wisp of gray hair showing 
under the close-fitting cap added to his 
look of infirmity, Wyatt leaned over 
toward him. 

“I got your note,” he said in a low 
tone. “I sent back to say you would 
be more anxiety than you're worth. 
But of course, if you will, you must, 
But I warn you, I’m not the man I was. 
T've got to go, but you can keep out 
of it.” 

McCormick merely shrugged his 
shoulders and climbed up into his place 
behind the pilot. The telephone was 
fixed between them, the cunning wind- 
cutting shield adjusted. Wyatt raised 
his hand to give the signal. At that 
moment he caught sight of Mr. Wish- 
ard and Mr. Fairclough immediately 
beneath him, The two gentlemen had 
advanced simultaneously, as if moved 
by a common impulse. Their expres- 
sions were at once anxiously cheerful, 
preoccupied, and somewhat self-con- 
scious, suggesting two persons trying 
to balance on a narrow fence with- 
out undue appearance of effort. Mr. 
Wishard patted the wing of the already 
quivering machine as if it had been the 
flank of a racer. 

“Well, good luck, old chap. Take 
care of yourself. Deuced plucky of 
you, I must say. Couldn't do it rhyself, 
dashed if I could.” 
dare say not.” 

“Elizabeth sent her love,” said Mr. 
Fairclough cloudly aand rather breath- 
lessly. “Would have come herself, but 
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‘very upset—naturally. Really devoted 

- to you, dear boy. A little spoiled, a 
father’s darling. Mustn’t take a wom- 
an's mood too seriously. Give her time 
—heart of gold underneath.” Feeling 
the metaphor to be a trifle invidious, 
Mr. Fairclough coughed and repeated, 
“Really devoted,” in a tone of sup- 
pressed emotion. 

Wyatt laughed. 

“Pil need more than your word to 
prove it,” he said. 

“If you pull this off, if you reach 
New York- 
- “You mean—if I succeed, all might 
be forgiver. and forgotten?” 

“What woman could resist a hero?” 
Mr. Fairclough asked rhetorically. 

‘Wyatt repeated his unpleasant little 
laugh. 

“If I succeed, I shan't see Elizabeth 
again, and if I fail, I shan’t see her 
again either. That's the whole case. 
Stand clear, please.” 

‘The two gentlemen stood clear. The 
great propellers swung into their mad 
dance. The whole machine came to 
life, quivering and straining at the 
leash. Wyatt lifted the brake lever. 
He scarcely heard the cheer that burst 
from the crowd behind him. It was 
no more than a dying whisper. A 
mighty wind sang in his ears. Sound- 
lessly, the world dropped from under 
him. ' It fell away till forests were 
dlack dots in a hazy sea and rivers 
were threads of shining cotton. 

For a moment, Wyatt felt the old 
thrill, the old exultant joy of life in 
his blood. It passed. He settled down 
to his task, grimly, without faith, with- 
‘out hope. 

“Going well, isn’t she?” MeCor- 
mick’s voice sounded shrill and unnatu- 
tal. It reminded Wyatt of all that the 
‘eld man stood to lose, of all the hopes 
and dreams that for him trembled on 
the borderland of reality. He braced 
himself with an effort. 

“Splendid.” 


“Isn't that the sea already?” 

“Yes, We're in for it now.” 

“How many hours of daylight hay 
we? 

“Twelve. We must make the most — 
em. Are you cold?” | 
‘ot yet.” 
‘We must keep the heating appa- 
ratus for to-night. We shall want it, 
I'm not going to speak again. Give 
me something hot to drink every hour. 
Look after yourself.” | 

“Yes. We're going to win, Brian.” 

“I wish I cared,” Wyatt answered 
under his breath. 

No more was said. Thereafter a 
deadly, stupefying monotony laid hold 
of them, Except for the incessant 
howling of the air as they cut through 
it, there was nothing to indicate the 
appalling speed at which they were 
traveling. Landmarks had vanished. 
A flat, quivering emptiness lay beneath 
them, There was no change but the 
gradual failing of light, the sharpening 
sting of the cold. 

Almost before they knew it, night 
was upon them. McCormick switched 
on the lights, and the electric heating 
appliance that was to save them from 
the worst. In the glass before him, 
Wyatt caught the reflection of his com- 
panion’s face. Half hidden as it was 
in the leather mask, the eyes two 
black orbs of glass, it yet gave him an 
odd thrill of comfort. He shook off 
his apathy. The monstrous cavern of 
darkness before them seemed less 
frightful, the suffering of his aching 
body was more endurable. He won- 
dered how he would have felt if at the 
other end, at his goal, there had been 
something that he cared for, something 
that would have forced his soul to take 
command over his failing body. He 
feared his own indifference. It was 
like a.paralysis, stealing out from his 
heart over his limbs and brain. 

Yet he hung on. He gave his orders. 
from time to time, and they were 


companion’s endurance awoke his pi 
his growing wonder. He saw how in- 
spiration conquered physical weakness. 
The old man had lived for this; this 
was the great hour of his life, and he 
couk not He was upheld by 
something bigger than himself, But 
he, Wyatt, had nothing. He did not 
care, Only for his companion’s sake, 
and at the behest of some dim, in- 

inctive sense of duty, he held on des~ 
But as the hours passed, they 
drew nearer to the crisis. 7 

Tt came with the first gray streak of 
morning. Machine and man had en- 
dured a staggering test, and now both 
faltered. The hum of the engines was 
fess sure, less vibrant. A voice mur- 
mured in the man's ear calling him to 
sleep. He knew that now was the mo- 
ment when he must ronse himself to 
the highest effort, that only by skill and 
resource could he tune his machine 
back to its old song of strength. And 
he wanted to sleep; he wanted some- 
thing at last; it was a desire stronger 
He wanted to sleep now— 


He jerked back in his seat. The 
voice had changed. It no longet 
tempted. It was dragging him back 
from the edge of an abyss. But he 
realized with a thrill of horror that 
even now they were falling. Instinct 
drove his hand to the lever. ‘They rose 
again, bravely, gallantly 
Brian, it was quite true what they 
said, She docs love you. She loves 
you more than anything in the world.” 

He shook his head. He thought that, 
aiter all, he must be asleep, that this 

vas the last dream before the end. 
‘No, She left me.” 
Because she thought that you had 
ed her, that your ruin was a pre- 
tense—a trick to win her. When she 
found out that it was true, she came 
back. She asks your forgiveness.” 


ya 

“McCormick—old man—I'm all in. 
—linished. 

Brian—my dear—be brave—just a 
little longer.” 4 

A hand stretched over his shoulder, 
He snatched at the steaming drink and 
guiped it down. It was only then that 
he noticed that the hand was ungloved. 
He stared at it—and then his” eyes 
tumed to the glass in front of him, 

The disguise of gray hair and mask 
was gone. She was pinched and wan * 
with cold and exhaustion, but he had 
never seen any one so beatiful. His 
senses, which had staggered on the bor- 
derland of oblivion, sprang to arms like 
good soldiers at the call of the bugle. 

The voice sounded clearer, stronger. 

he does love you. If we are going 
to die—she has proved it.” 

He bent forward. He touched a 

switch here, a lever there, The roar of 
the engines grew louder, The machine * 
Teaped forward like a horse under the 
spur, 
“We're not going to die,” he said, 
“Put those infernal glasses on, I don’t 
want a wife with red eyes. There's 
land over there, to the left. More oil 
in the A lubricator. That's it. She's 
picking up—do you hear? Oh, my 
darling 

“You do believe? 

He did not answer. He flung a shout 
to the wind. It was a croaking, pain- 
ful effort, but to the woman behind him 
it was the most splendid, triumphant 
cheer she had ever heard. 

“Why, there’s little New York—like 
a toy village 

“And the Statue of Liberty—like 
doll!” 

“And we're’ the biggest things on 
earth.” He chuckled down the tele- 
phone, “You were bound to marry 
some one famous.” wl 


“We're going to win 


“I couldn’t fail”—he had a flash of 
memory—“with you behind me.” 

She did not answer. He thought he 
heard a faint sigh of content. But it 
was only when they landed on the wide 
drill ground of Governors Island that 
he, knew that she had fainted. 


Nowadays, when anybody can fly 
over to New York for a week-end, the 
I story of that first great flight is rather 
_—wieux jeu. But at the time it caused 
| an immense sensation. It was a nine- 

+ days’ wonder, fortified with a real “love 
interest,” as the publishers have it. 

The American newspapers outdid them- 

selves in the headlines, and the English 

Times had a leading article warning the 

government that if it didn't reward 
native heroism, “it would have to go.” 

Mr. Fairclough gave a great dinner 
to the newly floated Magnus Aéroplane 
Company. In an eloquent speech, he 
declared that he was proud of his 


Ainslee’s 


daughter and proud to have been 
first to believe in the young man wi 
triumph they were celebrating. He 
risked his fortune on his belief. No~ 
man could do more. He thought it was 
a lesson to his hearers always to have 
faith and to study psychology. | It 
was through his knowledge of psychol- 
ogy that he, Mr. Fairclough, had made 
his way in life. And so on. 

Mr. Wishard, whose fondness for 
champagne did not, unfortunately, go 
with a strong head, wept openly. 

In spite of all this, the two people * 
most concerned soon dropped out of the 
public sight. They never had a title. 
They never grew very rich. They 
never even owned a private aéroplane, 
But they were amazingly happy. One 
of their best friends was an amiable ~ 
old gentleman of no_ pretentions, 
Rumor had it that he had invented the 
Magnus a€roplane, but any one who 
knew Mr. Fairclough knew better. 


